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GUIDE THEIR PLAY INTO LEARNING 
Growing Upp With Numbers... 2s rere. (Grades 1-5) 


The GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS books meet the pupils’ immediate 
personal need for solving number situations and problems with ease and 
accuracy. Each course reviews the work of the previous grade and continues 
the systematic instruction in the form of exercises and activities designed to 
build confidence and to promote a genuine liking for arithmetic. 


Mail on a Penny Post Card 


THE McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Wichita 1, Kansas 


MAIL THIS COUPON for Catalog giv- 
ing information about PUZZLE PAGES 
and GROWING UP WITH NUMBERS. 


CR cyitscaresaen pupils in my class 
Name 

Address 

EE erry DE Si vsiciscescce 


, Puggle Pages... 1... +221. (Primary) 


The PUZZLE PAGES books provide primary pupils with 
fascinating activities that’ insure the development of word 
analysis, reading skills, number concepts, creative ability, and 
muscular coordination. This four book series gives teachers 
a definite teaching program and a wealth of ideas that will 
make learning easy for children. 
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THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
WICHITA ATLANTA NEW YORK PORTLAND 
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Christmas 


Once again the embattled nations have laid down their arms. 
Death-dealing monsters no longer hurtle destruction from the skies. 
The denizens of the deep are no longer disturbed in their submarine 
quiet by the ghastly roar of man’s machines of war. Humanity lifts 
its bludgeoned head and through half-blinded eyes surveys the havoc 
of stupidity. 


And once more this same stunned staggering humanity reaches 
out its suppliant hands and pleads to destiny to lead it again into paths 
of peace. Councils are held around the world and men who hold the 
destiny of mankind still stand on feet of clay. Their genius has found a 
thousand skills to contend for mastery, but they can never capture the 
heart of the world until their feet have been set on the path that leads 
to the humbleness of Bethlehem. 


Perhaps this year when Christmas comes, the world will draw a 
little nearer so that it may hear the still small voice as it pleads across 
the centuries and offers another chance at another Christmas time. 


Christmas is so bright this year. The lights have gone on again 
around the world. For so long they have been so dim. Christmas 
seems so far from war, and yet white crosses on a thousand green hills 
bring it so near. Christmas time is ageless but now it seems so young, 
—so many more are home. But even though it seems so young it is 
mellow with voices that whisper only from the halls of, memory. 


Just now it seems so meaningful. ‘Behold I come to bring peace 
to the world” ripples down the centuries in fulfillment of its promise. 
The sounds of war are heard no more. The same bright sun shines 
down with equal warmth over all. The same pure stars keep their 
ceaseless vigils over the silent chambers of the soldier dead. The 
same eternal Christmas spirit with impartial tenderness wraps its 
mantle of prophetic promise around the shoulders of the wounded world. 

More than ever before the star of Bethlehem seems real, universal, 
eternal. Christmas speaks out for us the words our souls would like 
to say but before lasting peace shall come ‘Good will to men” must 
be engraven deep in the heart of men everywhere. 


W. P. King. 
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Do You Want A Better Journal? 


pD° YOU BELIEVE that a school should 
change community life? 

“The worst tragedy that can come to a 
community is that nothing has happened 
in that community because the school is 
there.” W. P. King, executive secretary 
of the Kentucky Education Association, 
put into this statement an eloquence of 
feeling, which grew out of deep knowl- 
edge and deep concern for rural educa- 
tion. “Nothing has happened” he re- 
peated “‘because the school is there, and,” 
he added sorrowfully, “the people do not 
expect anything to happen because the 
school is there.” 


What Should Happen? 


What should happen in a community 
because the school is there? How should 
a school work so that the right things hap- 
pen? How can teachers learn to teach 
in such a way that things happen for com- 
munity betterment? 

To help supply answers to these ques- 
tions, the Rural Editorial Service for 
State Education Associations has been es- 
tablished. This service will come to you 
through your own Kentucky School Jour- 
nal. It is operating under a grant from 
the Kellogg Foundation of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, and under the sponsorship of 
the University of Chicago. It is governed 
by a Board of Editors named by the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of State 
Teacher Associations. One of the chief 
concerns of this service is to help your 
journal serve you better. 


Your Editor Not Content 


Do you want a better educational jour- 
nal? Yes, I know the Kentucky School 
Journal is good, but I shall let you in on 
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By Francis S. CHASE 
Director, Rural Editorial Service 
for Kentucky Education Association 


a secret. Your cditor is not satisfied with 
it. He wants it to be a lot better. Last 
summer when the editors of the state edu- 
cation journals met at the University of 
Chicago for a two-weeks Workshop, your 
editor was scurrying around for new 
ideas with all the eagerness of a two-year- 
old on his first Easter egg hunt. The 
earnestness with which all of the editors 
of the state education journals are seek- 
ing ways of giving teachers better service 
was strikingly evident throughout the 
Workshop. 

Your editor worked with the other edi- 
tors and executive secretaries through the 
National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teacher Associations to create the 
Rural Editorial Service. This service 
was established primarily to improve the 
services of schools to their communities, 
particularly in rural areas, and to im- 
prove rural-urban relationships. The im- 
provement of schools and teaching will 
Le stimulated chiefly through the state 
education journals. 


How Can Your Journal Help? 

We want to know how your journal can 
help you to teach better; how it can help 
you to raise the level of thinking and act- 
ing in your community. You can lend a 
helping hand to teachers throughout 
America if you will write us your ideas 
of how a teachers’ magazine can be most 
helpful. Suggestions coming from teach- 
ers all over the country will be summa- 
rized for the benefit of each of the editors. 
We know that teachers are reluctant to 
write their views on matters of this kind, 
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but we want to urge it on you, in this case, 
as a genuine service to the profession of 
teaching. 


Would You Like to Know? 


Would you be interested in vivid de- 
scriptions of good school practices 
throughout America? Would you profit 
by a clear account of how a rural school 
has promoted better health services or 
improved agricultural practices in its 
community? Would you like to know 
how other schools have developed pro- 
grams that influence civic thinking and 
action? Would you like to know how 
some rural schools have overcome lack of 
resources and materials, and made the 
community a laboratory for effective 
learning? 


You Can Help 


If you are interested in these things, 
so are thousands of your fellow teachers 
scattered throughout the nation. You can 
help other teachers by letting the Rural 
Editorial Service know of good practices 
in teaching that come to your attention. 
Just tell in your own way of how you, or 
some other teacher, has solved a school 
or community problem. Or, how a school 
has become a center of community enter- 
prise. Or, how community problems are 
being met by a school working with other 
community agencies. If you don’t feel 
equal to describing what has ‘happened, 
just drop us a card and say: 


“Something is happening in................ 
om yaa! because the school is there, and I 
think maybe you would like to look into 
it. I am giving you below the names and 
addresses of some persons who might fur- 
nish further information.” 


At Your Service 


The Rural Editorial Service is your service. 
We invite you to tell us how it can serve you 





IF and AND 


If we shall keep 

The open road 

To Bethlehem 

We still shall hear 

The symphony 

Of morning stars 

That makes the sons 

Of God rejoice. 

And in the stars 

And in their songs 

And in the skies 

And in the hush 

Of silent nights 

We hear the voice 

Of Him who spoke 

In ages past 

To all mankind 

In every land 

And every clime, 

And bade them take 

The rugged way 

That leads to peace 

And on beyond 

Through happy years 

Where souls may rest 

And sorrows end 

And strife fades out 

And life begins. 
—W.P.K. 


through the Kentucky School Journal. Address 
your comments and questions: 
Francis $. Chase 
Director, Rural! Editorial Service 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 
Remember that two things, chiefly, are de- 
sired: 
1. Your ideas as to how your state education 
journal can be more helpful to you; and 
2. Tips on good school practices, especially 
those which lead to community improve- 
ment. 
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K.E.A. Board of Directors 
Opposes Repeal of the 
State Income Tax 


At the meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors on November 3rd, the following reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, proposals have been made 
to repeal the state income tax which at 
present yields approximately $8,000,000 
annually to the state government, and 

WHEREAS, present needs of education, 
health, welfare, conservation and other 
state services cannot be met and the pres- 
ent services cannot be maintained if the 
income tax is repealed. 


Now THEREFORE BE It RESOLVED: 


1. That we vigorously support reten- 
tion of the state income tax until such 
time as the needs of education, 
health, welfare, conservation and 
other state services are more fully 
met. 


2. That we reiterate our belief that the 


K.E.A. Legislative Program for 
1946 is sound and reasonable and 
must be enacted into law if our pub- 
lic schools are to more adequately 
serve all our children and if Ken- 
tucky is to advance economically. 


3. That we hereby petition the members 
of all other Kentucky organizations 
and all forward looking citizens to 
join with us in the promotion of this 
program. 


4. That copies of this resolution be sent 


to the Governor, the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, all members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, all other Kentucky 
organizations, all local school off- 
cials and the press. 


December, Nineteen Forty-five 








K, E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
1946 


To the end that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities 
more nearly equal to those afforded in 
other states, thus enabling Kentucky's 
citizens to compete on a more nearly 
equal basis with the citizens of other 
states in all industrial, economic, politi- 
cal, social and cultural activities, the 
Kentucky Education Association respect- 
fully requests the General Assembly of 
Kentucky to enact into law in 1946 the 
following program: 


1. A state common school per capita 
fund of $18,000,000. 


2. A state equalization fund of $2,000,- 
000. 


3. A state appropriation of $500,000 to 
aid pupil transportation. 

4. An appropriation of $125,000 to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5. A salary of $5,000 per year for the 
Superintendent of Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

6. Permission for each school district 
to levy a tax not to exceed $1.50 for 
school purposes. 

7. Permission for school districts to 
share in the net profits of publicly 
owned utility plants. 

8. A minimum school term of 8 months. 


9. A minimum teacher's salary of $100 
per month. 


10. Amendments to strengthen the 
Equalization Law. 


11. Amendments to strengthen the 
Teacher Retirement Act. 


12. A textbook adoption law to permit 
local adoption of school books. 


13. Amendments to strengthen the laws 
covering pupil transportation. 


14. Legislation looking toward a new 
State Constitution. 


15. Increased state appropriation for 
institutions of higher learning. 


16. Adequate financial support for state 
institutions of higher learning. 


17, Amendments to strengthen the 
school attendance laws. 
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Inequalities in Ability to Support 
Public Education 


Orn THE OPPOSITE PAGE is a map of 
Kentucky upon which is portrayed 
graphically the assessed valuation of 
property subject to taxation for school 
purposes per census child in the county 
school districts of Kentucky. The pres- 
ent law limits the county tax for school 
purposes to 75 cents on the hundred dol- 
lars assessed valuation of property. There 
are 23 county school districts which have 
$4,000 or more of assessed wealth per 
census child and the maximum tax of 75 
cents per $100 would provide $30.00 or 
more each year for each child to be edu- 
cated in these districts. On the other 
hand there are 31 county school districts 
that have less than $1,000 of assessed 
wealth per census child and the maxi- 
mum tax rate of 75 cents per $100 pro- 
vides less than $7.50 annually for the 
education of each child in these districts. 
These facts show that the minimum es- 
sentials of a good education can be pro- 
vided all the children of Kentucky only 
by the establishment of large state per 
capita and equalization funds and by ex- 
tending the local permissive tax rate for 
school purposes. The gross inequalities 
existing between school districts in the 
ability to support a desirable school pro- 
gram plainly points to this conclusion. 
In 1946 the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation will ask the General Assembly to 
enact legislation and appropriate funds 
that will guarantee the following mini- 
mum educational services for every child 
in the state: 
1. A school term of at least 8 months. 
2. A teacher who is paid at least $100 
per month. 


By Joun W. BROOKER 
Director Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 


3. Safe and comfortable transportation 
to school if not living within walking 
distance. 

4. A safe and sanitary school building 
and adequate playgrounds. 

5. An enriched curriculum, with better 
and more modern textbooks. 

6. An opportunity for a good high 
school and college education. To 
provide this minimum desirable edu- 
cational program for every Kentucky 
child will require the enactment into 
law of the entire K. E. A. Legislative 
Program for 1946, which may be 
found elsewhere in this issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal. It is the 
duty of every teacher to be entirely 
familiar with every item in this pro- 
gram in order to be able to intelli- 
gently inform laymen and legisla- 
tors of the needs of the schools. Only 
in this manner can we hope to suc- 
ceed in our efforts to provide more 
nearly equal educational opportuni- 
ties for all Kentucky’s childhood. 





Everyone now believes that there is in 
a man an animating, ruling characteris- 
tic essence, or spirit, which is himself. 
This spirit, dull or bright, petty or grand. 
pure or foul, looks out of the eyes, 
sounds in the voice, appears in the man- 
ners of each individual. It is what we 


call personality. 
—Charles W. Eliot 
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He Taught Children 


ISTENING TO THE conversation of stu- 
dents, college faculty, placement bu- 
reaus, and public school administrators 
around teacher-education institutions, one 
sometimes wonders “where does the child 
come into the teaching process.” You 
hear such expressions as, “I am going to 
teach Math,” “we want a primary teach- 
er,” or “there is a call for someone to 
teach home economics.” They seem to 
forget that every successful teacher must 
first of all teach children and that subject- 
matter and materials are but a means to 
an end. However, one can no more teach 
children without teaching something than 
he can feed a hungry child without food, 
but the food and the manner of prepara- 
tion is suited to the individual for whom 
used. It differs with different peoples— 
so should instruction. 


S1 SmitH Taucut CHILDREN: 


A few years ago, the writer dropped 
into a country school which we shall call 
Dog Walk. It was located in the extreme 
tip of the Ozark country and was taught 
by a mature young man, whom we shall 
call Si Smith. Si had considerable ex- 
perience, two years of college education, 
a love for children and an appreciation 
of people—all of which are essential 
qualities in a good teacher. We went 
back again and again because it was a 
pleasure to see Si teaching children. 


Tue Cuitp Has A PERSONALITY: 


Si recognized, in the first place, that 
every child is a human being with a per- 
sonality of his own influenced by hered- 
ity, environment and experience. His 
school was organized and conducted in 
such a way as to utilize the best of each 
of these influences. 


By E. E. STONECIPHER 
President, Department Rural Education, NEA 
Director of Rural Education and Extension 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


A WELL-ARRANGED BUILDING: 
By an Act of God, the old school build- 


ing had been removed a few years previ- 
ously and the new building had more 
space and educational facilities than are 
often available. The furniture and equip- 
ment were arranged so as to secure mobil- 
ity and flexibility. Both were utilized 
to further the interests and the learning 
experiences of the children. 


ScHooL CurricuLuM AROUND CENTERS 
OF INTEREST: 


The school seemed to move around 
three centers: A flexible program de- 
signed to secure maximum child activity; 
a vital school and community relation- 
ship; and a hot-lunch program so organ- 
ized as to promote health, socialization, 
and appreciation of vocational activities. 
ADAPTABLE SCHEDULE AND EQUIPMENT: 


A flexible class schedule provided op- 
portunities for such activities as singing, 
art appreciation, handicraft and social- 
ized play as well as for study of the tra- 
ditional subjects. The children liked to 
sing; and, although Si was not a musi- 
cian, he had them all participating in 
school and community music programs. 
A variety of games was played—one of 
the most popular being ping pong. A 
felding board fitted over the sand table 
served either as a work table or a tennis 


board. 


The children all learned to play the 
games and the interest spread to older 
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out-of-school youth and to the parents. 
An indoor tennis tournament was held in 
the spring, in which all of these groups 
participated. Patrons and children as- 
sembled at the schoolhouse one night a 
month; school furniture was moved aside 
and all engaged in such games as spin- 
the-platter, take home what you borrow, 
and other games. Refreshments were 
served following the games and a social 
hour enjoyed. Socials in the homes were 
encouraged and the teacher and wife 
helped with the entertainment. 


THE Luncu Procram: 


A large storm cave was made into a 
kitchen and dining room for serving hot 
lunches. Advantage was taken of gov- 
ernment commodities; and, through the 
W.P.A., a competent woman was assigned 
to the school. Lunch was served in a 
sanitary manner, amidst pleasing conver- 
sation. A garden project grew out of this 
and community gardens were motivated. 
The W.P.A. worker canned vegetables 
for the school and taught the parents how 
best to care for the vegetables they pro- 
duced. 


FUNDAMENTALS WELL TAUGHT: 


Fundamental knowledge and _ skills 
were not neglected. As one would expect 
from children who were motivated 
through home and environmental experi- 
ences, the standards of achievement ex- 
celled former records, as was shown in 
prizes won and grades made in the coun- 
ty competitions. No, Si Smith did not 
neglect to teach subject matter; but he did 
teach it to children, and in such a way 
that their social, intellectual and physical 
development were promoted while they 
were learning to make wholesome adjust- 
ments to life as they found it. 


RuRAL ScHOooL OPPORTUNITIES: 
The teacher in the rural school has op- 
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portunities unexcelled by any other to 
get well acquainted with the child and his 
family, and to recognize and utilize en- 
vironmental experiences and conditions. 
She, with the aid of the children, can as- 
semble in a loose-leaf notebook interest- 
ing data regarding the homes and the 
community; about the land, the people 
and community resources, cultural, mate- 
rial and economic—and she may come to 
know most intimately the organizations 
and institutions that affect the child’s life. 
These timely data may be used to moti- 
vate interests and activities and as an aid 
in interpreting and applying the subject 
matter of the texts. Once rural folk 
come to know the teacher and to discover 
her interest in their children, they will 
show a cooperative spirit that is gratify- 
ing. They will assist in rearranging, se- 
curing and making needed equipment and 
will cooperate in developing a social and 
recreational life that makes for happy 
living together. 


TEACHERS Must Work AND STupDY: 


These things may be had only by a 
teacher who works diligently, loves chil- 
dren, appreciates people and is a continu- 
ous student of contemporary community 
life. 

If one would measure success by long- 
time influence in the lives of people and 
by a continuous service which grows with 
the years, and if one wishes to be remem- 
bered as a friend of youth, he or she will 
do well to dedicate his or her life to the 
service of “Teaching Children in a Rural 


School.” 





The world is full of people who have 
eyes and ears, yet do not see or hear. I 
would rather be blind and deaf than be 
one of these. The will to do and the pow- 
er to think is the life of life. 

—Helen Keller 
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American Education Week 
Radio Program 


This program was carried over most Kentucky radio stations on November 15, 1945. 


Alton: Our program today is a part of 
the 25th observance of American Educa- 
tion Week. 

We celebrate Christmas because it gave 
us a great religion. We observe the 
Fourth of July because it gave us a free 
Nation. We magnify the schools during 
American Education Week each year be- 
cause through them we preserve and de- 
velop the finer values of our civilization. 

At the San Francisco Conference, edu- 
cation was recognized and given a place 
in the world organization. This is a 
great achievement. Education has now 
been given a voice in the peace. The Na- 
tional Education Bell has been rung. Is 
the Kentucky bell in tune? What are the 
hopeful and cheerful notes? What are 
the dark overtones? These questions and 
others will be discussed on this program 
by four distinguished Kentuckians. 

The first speaker is the Hon. Kenneth 
Tuggle, Lieutenant Governor of Ken- 
tucky and President of the Senate. 
Tuggle: The importance of education in 
our system of government should never 
be forgotten. One of the major tasks of 
peace is the preservation of democracy. 
Education is and should be recognized as 
the guardian of democracy. To fail to 
use the power of education for good is 
the greatest folly a state or nation can 
commit. Our nation and Kentucky must 
use this tremendous force in the right di- 
rection. We can not afford to neglect 
our youth in these critical times because 
they are the hope and the prophecy of 
what Kentucky and America will be in 
the future. Tragedy will follow if we 
fail. 


President JAMEs T. ALTON, 
Kentucky Education Association, presiding.” 


Washington admonished the people 
“to see well to the education of your 
youth, if you would have this Republic 
long endure.” I feel strongly that the 
economic status of our State can rise no 
higher than its educational level. This is 
as true as the natural law that a stream 
can rise no higher than its source. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
just released findings that support this 
belief. All of Kentucky’s future prog- 
ress, governmental, social, and economi- 
cal, is dependent upon the effectiveness 
and adequacy of our educational pro- 
gram. 

In the picture, I observe one dark ob- 
ject. Since our public school system, if 
it is to perform its role well in Kentucky, 
must reach all the children of all the 
people, I am, therefore, concerned about 
a situation which I think is alarming. 
One out of every five children on the cen- 
sus last year was not enrolled in school, 
and every day school was in session, one 
out of every three on the census was not 
in attendance. The educational leaders 
of Kentucky should be and must be chal- 
lenged to provide a program so meaning- 
ful, so attractive, and so effective that all 
the boys and girls in Kentucky become 
educated. I understand that the Depart- 
ment of Education and the school people 
generally are concerned and are working 
on the problem. The school leaders 
throughout the State are participating in 
a program designed to improve school 
enrollment and attendance. In this they 
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must succeed. I think this effort should 
be re-doubled, that every step should have 
the support of the entire public. I do not 
mean to imply that criticism is due the 
school people, but that they should be 
challenged to do all they can, all that is 
humanly possible, with the appropria- 
tions they have and with whatever in- 
creased aid that may be made available 
to them. 

I know and you know that Kentucky 
can never have an effective program of 
education and that the door of opportu- 
nity will not be fully opened to its youth 
so long as so many of our county school 
systems have only seven months elemen- 
tary school terms and so long as teachers’ 
salaries are so low. The salaries of teach- 
ers should be increased. They should be 
such that they will hold the good teachers 
and attract young people of ability to the 
profession. Therefore, I think it is of 
transcendent importance that the people 
of Kentucky through their elected repre- 
sentatives at the next General Assembly 
should make possible a minimum school 
term for their schools of eight months in 
length and a minimum teachers’ salary 
of $800.00 for that term. These are con- 
ditions that school people and the public 
can not remedy except through appropri- 
ate legislative action. There are other 
constructive improvements which can be 
achieved in the near future. The Ken- 
tucky Educational Association and the 
State Department of Education are keen- 
ly aware of their responsibility. Their 
efforts to improve educational opportu- 
nities for Kentucky’s children should 
have the earnest and unfailing support of 
the people and their representatives. 
“The future will not fail if we do not fal- 
ter.” 

Alton: Thank you Gov. Tuggle. And now 
we hear from Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, 
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LOANS 


How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 
without endorsers —Up to 18 months* to repay 


HORT OF CASH? You can get a loan from Household Finance 
in a quick simple transaction. You may even apply for the 
money and make your payments entirely by mail! 
You need no security, no endorsers to get a loan from House- 
hold. If you have a steady position, you can borrow here on 
your earning ability. 


Repay in instalments 


You wy 4 repay your loan in 2 to 18* monthly instalments. 
Notice that you may c’:o9se the sci:edule that best fits your 
own income. Payments s-.own include principal and chzrges. 
The nearest Housei:old office will be glad to receive your ap- 
ay for whatever — you need. Or send the coupon 
or full information about borrowing by mail. 


Helps for consumers 


Home economics teachers use Household’s boo':lets on buying 
and budgeting as study material. Ask for free sample copies. 

*Loaas for the payment of certain “restricted” articles are 
limited by Government regulations to 12 months. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 8 15 18 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 8.85 
50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 $ 6.30 $ 5.47 
100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44.14 17.79 10.45 9.07 
150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 
200 He id 70.30 28.18 bo 44 14.22 
250 87.70 35.06 20.38 17.60 
300 138, 39 105.10 41.92 24.31 20.97 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, a 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chpordtion, Dncorporaled — 


est. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bldg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
a ee 


Send coupon for free information. No obligation to bor- 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KS4 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your booklet: ‘‘How to Get 


a Loan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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President of the Kentucky Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Shelton: If it is true—as many 
think who seem to know—that winning 
the peace is a more difficult task than 
winning the war, we must conclude that 
educational opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans are not only desirable but necessary. 
And we must act on this belief if we are 
to maintain our way of life in our own 
country and fulfill our obligations to the 
rest of the world. 

Education must not be confined to giv- 
ing school privileges free to all young 
people between the ages of six and twen- 
ty-one. Education must go below the six- 
year-old level, perhaps as low as that of 
three-year-olds,—AND IT MUST HAVE 
NO CEILING. It must do all this and 
more, for good citizenship, good char- 
acter, and sound training for making a 
living are vital in our times. 

There can be no doubt in our minds 
that “Education to promote the general 
welfare” has become a necessity. We 
have much to learn as adults, much to 
impart to our youth if we, as a nation, 
shall be equipped to hold the place of 
leadership the recent war has given us. 

This education about which we talk 
so much must be considered “an invest- 
ment and not an assessment.” Too often 
those in education have said to those who 
are in government, “How much will you 
give us for education?” when the ques- 
tion should have been, “What investment 
will this town (or state or nation) make 
in the children and youth on which it de- 
pends for its ongoing?” Authoritative 
studies made by business interests have 
proved that wherever appropriations for 
education have been increased, economic 
levels have risen. So it is a fair state- 
ment to say that we are able to pay for 
education because education pays us. 
Although a week is set aside for spe- 





cial observance, education is a round- 
the-clock function. The objects of the 
Nationa! Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers state quite clearly the part we must 
play in this broad picture. . . . “To de- 
velop between educators and the general 
public such united effort as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages 
in physical, mental, social and spiritual 
education.” 

Surely the voice of the Congress 
through its three and a half million mem- 
bers (60,000 of them in Kentucky) will 
give impetus to the cause of better edu- 
cational opportunities for the youth of 
our land. We dare not fail to make full 
use of our potentialities, for if we do fail 
we shall be guilty of high treason to our 
own best selves and to Kentucky’s chil- 
dren. If we succeed, the entire face of 
the world will be changed—and how 
much for the better! 

Alton: Thank you, Mrs. Shelton. Our 
next speaker is the Honorable Harry Lee 
Waterfield, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Waterfield: It is elementary to say that 
the future of Kentucky depends upon the 
education of its boys and girls. All Ken- 
tuckians realize that our educational sys- 
tem is inadequate and does not afford our 
children equal opportunities for educa- 
tion, as that offered by other states. 

No matter how we measure our posi- 
tion, Kentucky ranks near the bottom of 
the list in education. If our young men 
and women are to become productive 
citizens, making their full contribution 
to the economic, social and political de- 
velopment of Kentucky, we must afford 
them larger and more equal educational 
opportunities. 

We must increase the grossly unfair 
level of teachers’ salaries. We must pro- 
vide better educational facilities in our 
schools. We must have more and better 
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all-weather rural roads. We must, in our 
colleges, provide better training for those 
who will teach and supervise our young 
people. We must have better vocational 
education. 

To accomplish this laudable program, 
it will be necessary for the State to ap- 
propriate more money. Many counties 
and localities are not able to meet the 
educational needs with their local rev- 
enues, and, in my view, such a program 
must be supplemented by aid from the 
Federal Treasury, for those states which 
cannot finance adequate educational pro- 
grams out of their tax revenues. 

None of these objectives can be at- 
tained without a well-balanced revenue 
system, adequate to finance the State’s 
minimum needs without an undue burden 
upon any class or group. 

It is therefore incumbent upon those 
who desire progress and advancement in 
Kentucky to scrutinize relentlessly any 
proposals, however attractive, which 
would deprive Kentucky of essential rev- 
enues. 

Money alone will not give us a good 
school system. Efficiency, and a business- 
like administration, are required. Plan- 
ning a long-range program for the fu- 
ture is essential to accomplish this aim. 

A non-partisan, business survey of our 
entire educational system is essential. An 
understandable and frank long-range pro- 
gram should be developed. Such a pro- 
gram would do much to give the people 
and the Legislature confidence that the 
money being invested in our school sys- 
tem would produce results. 

With such a combination of efforts and 
with the cooperation of all our citizen- 
ship, confidence in such a program would 
make money available for educational 
purposes and would give to Kentucky an 
educational system fitted to her needs 
and purposes. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 


For Teachers in search of enjoyable, 
easy-to-get-up Christmas Program 


Christmas Carols as musical background 
for Shadow Pictures might prove just 
what you’re looking for. The pictures can 
be made by simply arranging characters 
and objects between strong light (80 watt 
bulb or equivalent) and ordinary bed 
sheet hung up by rope. 


As costumes are invisible, can be made 
from anything giving desired effect. 
Music may be group singing or records, 
etc. Possible Picture-carol combinations 
might be: 


1. Madonna and Babe. Music—Silent Night; 
Come, All Ye Faithful. 

2. Several pupils with cardboard wings tied to 
arms. Music—Hark the Herald Angels Sing; 
Angels We Have Heard on High. 

3. Three turbaned kings bearing gifts. Music— 
We Three Kings of Orient Are; First Noel (1st, 
2nd verses), 


If further interested you might care to con- 
sult your library on shadow pictures and their 
production—your record shop for carols, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. z-167 





Remember this wrapper—it is empty now and 


ity and flavor. 
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will stay so until it is 
again practical to pro- 
duce chewing gum of 
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Alton: Thank you, Mr. Waterfield. Our 
last speaker is the Hon. John Fred Wil- 
liams, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
Williams: There seems to be a renewed 
faith in Kentucky in the force of educa- 
tion. The most hopeful sign is that peo- 
ple everywhere in the state are manifest- 
ing an interest in their schools. School 
people are more awake to their responsi- 
bilities and have pledged to do more with 
what they have. With increased funds 
progress has been made. Some of the 
tangible evidence of progress which may 
be attributed to increased funds provided 
by the last Legislature are the following: 
1. The number of counties maintaining 
school terms of only seven months 
has been reduced from 72 to 45. 
The medium salary for teachers has 
been substantially increased. This 
increase has checked the exodus of 
teachers from the profession, but has 
not been sufficient to relieve the crit- 
ical teacher shortage. 

3. The number of school districts em- 
ploying the helping teacher plan to 
improve instruction has increased 
from 12 to 55. 

4. Twelve counties have inaugurated 
programs in health education and 
have employed health supervisors. 

These accomplishments tend to de- 
crease pupil failures and to improve en- 
rollment and attendance. 

It is wholesome that we not only dis- 
cuss merits, but also our deficiencies. 
If deficiences are holding Kentucky 
down, they must be remedied. The peo- 
ple want the kind of schools their chil- 
dren need. They want for all Kentucky’s 
children a standard school term, a good 
school plant, safe transportation, a good 
teacher, and a good curriculum. The pro- 
fession, I believe, is willing to make efhi- 
cient use of its funds, and the public 


) 


should demand this, but before school 

people can take measures to correct many 

of the present deficiencies, there are im- 

portant steps which require legislative 

action. Among these are: 

1. A minimum term of 8 months for all 
children. The elementary children 
in 45 counties of the state should not 
be “short changed” in term length. 

2. A minimum salary for teachers of 
$800. We cannot expect to retain or 
attract teachers for less. 

3. Increased aid for transportation of 
pupils. Present transportation fa- 
cilities are a deterrent to enrollment 
and regular attendance. 

4. A permissive tax levy of $1.50 in 
each school district, thereby giving 
the people in the rural districts an 
opportunity, when they so desire, to 
provide school programs more in 
keeping with those of other districts. 

5. Expansion of vocational education 
and rehabilitation. 

6. Improvement in the programs of the 
institutions of higher learning. 

These and other constructive measures 

must be taken if all the children of the 
Commonwealth are to receive their edu- 
cational birthright. A distinguished au- 
thor has said, “Civilization is a race be- 
tween education and catastrophe.” There- 
fore, we cannot afford to be complacent 
about our program of education. What 
happens in education in the immediate 
future depends on what we do about it 
now. We must accept our responsibili- 
ties. We must take positive action to cor- 
rect present deficiencies in our program 
if the Bell for Education in Kentucky is 
to ring triumphantly in the immediate 
future. 





The function of wisdom is to discrim- 
inate between good and evil. 
—Cicero 
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Is it Worth the Effort? 


I AM ASKED SO MANY TIMES, especially 
in these past few years, “Do you feel 
that the results of your work are worth 
the effort that you have to put into your 
work?” It is true, the work of a teacher 
so often is unappreciated. She may labor 
long hours in preparing, presenting, and 
testing her instruction and never receive 
a single “Thank You” for all of her ef- 
forts; but, nevertheless, there are com- 
pensations in the teaching profession of 
which the average persons know nothing. 
For some enlightenment on that subject, 
look into a busy schoolroom for a part 
of a day’s work. 

By the time the tardy bell rings, I have 
looked over the rows of seats and have 
checked quickly any absentees on my roll 
sheet. Now, we are ready for the open- 
ing exercises. The youngsters enjoy the 
songs and stories so much, because they 
have a part in choosing what is to be 
used each day. So many adults take it 
for granted that children will not or can 
not accept responsibility. I have found 
that my second grade pupils are proud 
of the fact that I expect them to help me 
by being responsible for many different 
tasks in “our” schoolroom. They tell me 
that the room belongs “to all of us” and 
that they enjoy making it “look pretty.” 
Even though it takes extra time, they 
know that I always try to take time to 
listen to their suggestions. I would be 
failing to do my duty if I did not. Their 
confidence in me is worth any effort that 
I put into my work, and I prize this con- 
fidence highly. 

Besides our songs and stories, we read 
verses and chapters from the Bible. They 
enjoy the rhythmic phrases and musical 
wording of such readings as Psalm 121, 
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By Joyce Mar Hoskins 
Box 529, Jenkins, Kentucky 


23, 100, or many others. Second grade 
youngsters are not too young to under- 
stand some of the great truths taught in 
the Bible. Too often the only place they 
come in contact with the Bible is at 
school. If they build a “better world 
for tomorrow” (a phrase so often quoted 
these days), how can they do it without 
some instruction from the words of the 
Master Teacher? If I can have a small 
part in their ability to build and to cre- 
ate something better in the future, I most 
certainly feel that it would be worth the 
effort. 

After their happy, unspoiled voices 
have finished, John Brown Had a Little 
Indian, Jacky Frost, My Country ’Tis of 
Thee, On the Way to School, a new song 
that I am teaching them, or any seasonal 
song which they have suggested, we are 
then ready for our classes in Reading. 
Because of crowded classrooms, the read- 
ing groups are necessarily large. How- 
ever, we manage pretty well to crowd our 
chairs into a circle and to begin our word 
or phrase game. Today, in connection 
with a circus unit on which work is being 
done, the new words are wild animals 
which must be caught and put into a cage. 
In order to catch the “wild” animals, the 
children have to call each one by name. 
To them this is a thrilling adventure 
fraught with as many perils as might be 
any African safari to some noted scien- 
tist. When a golden-haired little girl, 
eyes dancing with excitement, says, “This 
is so much fun. The words are so easy 
to learn when we play this way,” I then 
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feel that the results have been worth the 
effort. 

Following our word game, which is 
changed frequently, a discussion is held 
to ready them for the particular story of 
the day. Then the books are passed by 
volunteers. I always have more volun- 
teers than I can possibly use, but we have 


learned to “take turns” in our room. The 


boys are especially chivalrous in seeing 
that each little girl is supplied before the 
boys. They are trying to be the “gentle- 
men” that they know that I expect them 
to be. Most people, old or young, try to 
live up to what is expected of them. In 
this day of rush and hurry, and “every- 
man-for-himself,” any courtesy, chivalry, 
kindness, thoughtfulness or helpfulness 
that I can instill within my pupils will 
certainly be worth the effort. 

Our story is enjoyed by all apparently 
for everyone seems enthusiastic right to 
the end. Could I ask for much more in 
a lesson? After the story a discussion is 
held about the characters, the things they 
did, why certain events happened, or just 
what should have been done. I try to 
draw all the children into the discussion, 
and I am constantly amazed at the wis- 
dom that is often displayed. I try to 
keep a record of each child’s reactions to 
different situations, knowing that this rec- 
ord will shed light on future situations 
which may arise. Children have a sense 
of fair play and justice which is brought 
to light in their discussion of whether 
Mr. Fox deserved the reward he got after 
playing a trick on Mr. Bear. If I can 
make: stronger within these, my pupils, 
the desire for “justice for all,” is it worth 
the effort? I think so. 

When I announce that we will go fish- 
ing in Arithmetic today, the youngsters 
can hardly wait to set up the “fish pond.” 
The fish, which are cut from construction 
paper with different combinations printed 





on them, have a paper clip for a mouth. 
We “catch” our fish with a magnet tied 
to a yardstick. While there are a good 
many children who understand and like 
Arithmetic, there are others who do not 
comprehend so readily and thus are most 
miserable during an Arithmetic lesson. 
If I can create within all my pupils an 
appreciation of and liking for Mathe- 
matics, I know that any efforts that I may 
make will be worth the effort. 

After recess comes our Spelling lesson. 
To vary the constant drill and repetition 
of spelling words, which is so necessary 
in second grade, occasionally on Fridays 
we enjoy a “spelling match.” Old fash- 
ioned methods—, too difficult for second 
grade—some teachers would exclaim! 
You would be surprised at the interest 
displayed and the close attention given. 
Sometimes the girls spell against the boys 
and sometimes two pupils are chosen who 
in turn choose sides. Each side waits 
tensely as the lines grow shorter and 
shorter. When the “match” has narrowed 
down to one or two on each side, then 
team loyalty is certainly shown. The en- 
thusiasm is equal to that shown in big 
league games. If I can increase the 
pupils ability to work together and pool 
their efforts for a common cause, isn’t this 
worth any effort on my part? 

On through the day, a new adventure 
awaits teacher and pupils in every class. 
Language, Art, Health, Social Studies, or 
any other lesson taught holds a challenge 
for the teacher. How can I best present 
the material so that each youngster gets 
the maximum good from it? How can 1 
meet the situations which are arising con- 
stantly and settle them in the best possi- 
ble way for each individual concerned? 

The personal satisfaction that I enjoy 
at the end of a busy day, when I go home 
tired, but happy in the thought that I 
have opened up new fields of thought for 
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my pupils and have led them into excit- 
ing realms of knowledge, is worth the ef- 
fort. And so, it is with a feeling of— 
shall we say—pity—that I judge the per- 
son who says to me, “Do you feel that the 
results of your work are worth the effort 
that you have to put into your work”? 





Why should the Golden Rule be so 
difficult in business and foreign rela- 
tions? The happily married treat each 
other as they wish to be treated. They 
treat their children better than they wish 
to be treated themselves. Unless we do 
unto a friend as we do unto ourselves, 
we lose a friend. In an-emergency we 
rush to the aid of our_neighbor. . Is it so 
great a step to realize that all people 
everywhere are neighbors? 


—Arthur Dunn 
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Former Board Member 
Receives Bronze Star 


The cut shows S. V. Noe receiving a ci- 
tation for distinguished service in the 
educational program sponsored by the 
allied forces in Italy. Captain Noe has 
for many years been the principal of 
Eastern Junior High School in Louisville 
and served with distinction as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Kentucky 
Education Association. 

The Bronze Star Citation is given be- 
low: 

“SAMUEL V. NOE, 0521655, Captain, 
Army of the United States, 2675th Regiment, 
Allied Commission, for meritorious achieve- 
ment in connection with military operations in 
Italy from 5 February 1944 to 12 May 1945. 
As Regional Educational Officer, Region III, 
Piemonte Region, and Toscana Region, Allied 
Military Government, Captain Noe was faced 
with many obstacles in creating a new system 
of education in Italian schools and universi- 
ties. Through his efforts educational material 
and transport were obtained, schools and uni- 
versities were reopened, buildings requisi- 
tioned by Allied Military authorities were de- 
requisitioned for educational use and text 
books were either expurgated of Fascist doc- 
trines or new books were printed. His duties 
also entailed the screening of teachers for em- 
ployment under the new educational system, 
the reinstatement of others who had been 
banned by Fascist authority and the entire 
school system was revitalized with a new in- 
terest in a free and democratic education. 
Through his personal efforts the universities 
of Siena, Pisa and Florence were reopened. 
In many cases improvised classrooms were 
used in promulgating the education program. 
Captain Noe’s resourcefulness, energy and efhi- 
ciency and his unbounded devotion to duty 
reflect great credit upon himself, his organ- 
ization and the Allied Forces in Italy. Entered 
service from Louisville, Kentucky.” 
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Food For Physical Fitness 


ij Bes PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM of Daviess 
County consists of 12 consolidated 
schools, 11 for white pupils and 1 
for colored pupils. The schools range 
from 100 to 425 pupils in enrollment, 
and these children come largely from 
rural homes. 

With the beginning of the program of 
consolidated schools in this county, it was 
realized that one of the advantages of the 
larger school units was the fact that facili- 
ties could be provided for hot school 
lunches. So a lunch program of some 
sort has been provided in the Daviess 
County Schools for a number of years, 
however during the past three years more 
attention has been given to providing bet- 
ter lunches for the pupils. All of the 
schools for the past two years have served 
their lunches with the help of the Gov- 
ernment Aid Supplement to the lunch 
program, and this has resulted in the be- 
ing able to serve better lunches at a low 
cost to the pupils. All the schools serve 
“Type A” lunches, which consist of a well 
balanced meal of vegetables, fruit, meat 
or meat substitute, served with a bottle 
of milk. In 1] of the schools this lunch 
costs the pupils ten cents per day, and in 
one school, Daviess County High School, 
it costs them fifteen cents per day. As a 
result of this minimum cost of the lunch, 
something like 95 percent of the pupils 
eat at the school lunch rooms. In several 
of the schools all of the pupils enrolled 
eat at the lunch room. 

The lunches are prepared in the school 
kitchens by a corps of lunch women ma- 
trons, who take much pride in serving 
the pupils nutritious as well as attractive 
meals. The majority of these ladies who 
work in the lunch rooms live in the school 


By Marcery SETTLE 
Supervisor Daviess County Schools 
Owensboro, Ky. 


community, and many of them are will- 
ing to work in the lunch rooms because 
they feel that they are rendering a service 
to the boys and girls of the county. 

Ten of the schools of the county have 
lunch rooms for serving the lunch to the 
pupils, and in the other two schools, which 
do not have lunch rooms, the food is 
served direct from the school kitchen to 
the class rooms, where the pupils eat at 
their desks. 


In all the schools the pupils render 
some help in preparing and serving the 
lunch, and this has been found to be of 
very definite value to the pupils for they 
learn to do by doing, and also they ap- 
preciate the lunch more since it becomes 
their lunch when they have a part in pre- 
paring it. 

In addition to the mid-day lunch, sev- 
eral of the schools of the county system 
provide a mid-morning lunch for the 
pupils of grade one. This usually con- 
sists of milk and fruit, or sandwiches and 
fruit juice. Also some of the schools 
have a nutrition class for the pupils of 
the school who are very much under- 
weight. This project is sponsored by the 
Daviess County Department of Health. 
This group of pupils receive cod-liver oil 
and milk at mid-morning, and they are 
weighed and are given a_ physical 
check-up at regular intervals by members 
of the staff of the Health Department. 

The lunch rooms are inspected by the 
Sanitary Inspectors from the Daviess 
County Health Department, and this re- 
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sults in the lunch rooms being kept in an 

approved sanitary condition. 

This nutrition program of the county 
schools has many advantages, but some 
of the most evident ones are: 

1. A warm and nutritious lunch is pro- 
vided for all the pupils, and they re- 
quire this lunch for proper body 
building. 

2. The pupils do a better type of school 
work because their bodies are well 
fed. 

3. School attendance is better since the 
pupils know that they will receive a 
good mid-day lunch. 

4, The lunch program in the schools 
has made for better community 
schools relationships, for the parents 
seem to appreciate the fact that the 
schools are trying to provide for the 
physical as well as the mental needs 
of the children. 





FEATURING ... 
BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUND 


16mm 


Sound-on-Film Projector 


Offers brilliant 1000-watt illumination—accompanied 
by sound that’s true, clear, and undistorted at every 
volume level. Orders are being filled in the sequence 
of their receipt just as quickly as equipment is avail- 
able. The sooner your order is entered, the sooner 
we can fill it. 


Remember the Filmosound Library 
is when you are preparing your class- 
aK room lessons. An all-new Filmosound 
Library Educational Film Guide utilizes 
the latest cataloging devices for speedy 
accurate reference . . . includes practi- 
cal articles on school motion picture 
programs. Send for a free copy for 
your school today. 





D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
231 West Short Street Lexington, Kentucky 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 
10¢ plus tax. 
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Atomic Power 


HE ATOMIC POWER of which the 

atomic bomb is an example marks 
another advance in man’s control of mat- 
ter. Nothing has ever happened which 
has put so much power in the hands of 
man. It far surpasses gun powder, dyna- 
mite, and T. N. T. Just as the steam 
engine made the treadmill an anachro- 
nism, so atomic power bids fair to put 
these forms of power out-of-date. No 
one can predict the significance of this 
discovery. 

Today the public knows only how de- 
structive atomic power is when released 
in the form of bombs over two Japanese 
cities. This knowledge is fragmentary 
and comes largely from reports made by 
the enemy. Doubtless the scientists who 
discovered atomic power have only frag- 
mentary knowledge about it; and, sure- 
ly, about the uses to which it may be put 
in the future they only dream. 

Probably they see atomic power har- 
nessed to the machinery in our factories; 
they see it displacing the engines in our 
automobiles, farm machinery, airplanes, 
and ships of the sea; they see it in thou- 
sands of ways releasing man from the 
labor of his hands and feet, that his mind 
may be freed to better tackle the ever- 
recurring problems in an advancing so- 
ciety. About twenty-five years ago James 
Henry Robinson wrote that “four discov- 
eries were made which, supplemented 
and elaborated by later insight and in- 
genuity, may be said to underlie our 
modern civilization.”” He named the com- 
pass, the magnifying glass, gunpowder 
and the printing press. Will atomic pow- 
er underlie a new civilization, bringing 
about a change as revolutionary as that 
made by the four discoveries to which 





By Henry NoBLE SHERWOOD 


Transylvania College 
Lexington, Ky. 


Dr. Robinson refers? It is possible. 

Moreover, these scientists see this new 
power causing destruction both to the 
things which man has built and to man 
himself. They know what happened to 
two Japanese cities could happen to any 
city anywhere. They can see atomic 
power a thousand fold as destructive as 
gunpowder, dynamite, T. N. T. and all 
the instruments used in contemporary 
warfare. 

What, then, shall be done about atomic 
power? Keep the scientific processes by 
which it is produced, say some, in the 
control of the states that now have them. 
This is impossible. There are no boundary 
lines to thought. A state has boundary 
lines; thought is international. The dis- 
coveries and inventions made in one geo- 
graphical area will be duplicated in an- 
other area inhabited by thinking man. 
The atomic processes will soon be the 
property of civilization. They cannot be 
localized in one or more national com- 
munities. 

Since this new power inevitably will 
be used both by private individuals and 
political units, how different will its his- 
tory be from that of gunpowder or dyna- 
mite or T. N. T.? The answer is, we 
may safely predict that it will have a sim- 
ilar history. Since man has already had 
experience in using these other material 
forces he ought to do a better job with 
atomic power than he has done with them. 

It is imperative, then, that the spirit- 
ual level on which man conducts himself 
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* 
SECOND FLOOR 


Dear Friends: — 


Two thousand years ago a man, destined to 
become immortal, said "Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you." No words since 
spoken have given us so safe a guide for our 
relationships with others. 


Much of the joy of Christmastime comes from 
forgetting our own problems and turning our 
thoughts to others. Quickened in our hearts 
is a feeling of gratitude for those favors 
and courtesies which sometimes are accepted 
as a matter of course. 


Humbly counting our blessings leads us to thank 
our friends for their confidence and Good-—will. 


We wish you and yours health, happiness and 
good fortune throughout 1946 and for many 
more years to come. 


Sincerely, 
President 


P. S.: TO OUR MANY PRESENT AND FORMER CUSTOMERS: If you want additional 
cash let us know how much, Our files contain all the necessary information. We will welcome 
an opportunity to serve you again. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION AND ALL NECESSARY PAPERS FOR A LOAN 





Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS,” also necessary papers | 
for an UNSECURED Teacher Loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in 
any manner and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 


Name Amt. wish to borrow $__.________ 





If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount $_._.___. ae 
Street or R. F. D. Address 
City. County 
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must be high enough to guarantee to all 
his fellows that he will use atomic power 
to bless rather than harm them. Herein 
is the challenge to the teacher: Produce 
men who wish for others the best they 
have for themselves; men who refuse to 





exploit their neighbors; men who do just- 
ly, love mercy and walk humbly with 
God. These men whether acting as indi- 
viduals or as organized groups use mate- 
rial and spiritual power to enrich man- 
kind. They will thus use atomic bombs. 





To Teachers of English in Kentucky 


OOD NEWS FOR MEMBERS of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish in Kentucky is that our percentage 
of membership among the teachers of our 
state shows a perceptible increase over 
that of last year. Dr. Harold Anderson, 
President for 1944-45 set a goal of 10,- 
000 for 1945-46. Our proportionate 
share of that can only be attained by 
each of our present members enrolling 
at least two new ones on Council rolls. 
Advantages in being a part of this group 
are obvious. 

First: Ten issues of the English Jour- 
nal will be yours to read and to file for 
classroom aids in secondary schools. In 
keeping with the idea that education is to 
be considered equally important at all 
levels, elementary teachers may secure 
The Elementary English Review for their 
needs, while the College Edition of the 
Journal serves teachers above high 
school. If “Modern Man is Obsolete” 
since August 5, 1945, as Mr. Norman 
Cousins avowed in his epoch-making arti- 
cle in a recent issue of The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature,'-““The Emerging Cur- 
riculum in English,” theme of the meet- 
ing of the English Council in Minne- 
apolis last month, shows how we must 
make adjustment to meet such conditions. 





1Now available from Viking Press. Price $1.00. 


By Marian M. WALSH 


Kentucky Representative 
National Council of Teachers of English 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The Journal will report many sides of the 
question in forthcoming numbers. 

Second: The privilege of a generous 
discount on all Council publications will 
be yours. Many of these have proven of 
great worth in various branches of our 
subject. 

Third: Membership in this organiza- 
tion quickens professional interest and 
strengthens our group for concerted ac- 
tion on questions of vital importance to 
all of us. In spite of grave mistakes at 
times, “the tongue that Shakespeare 
spoke,” has played a strong part in the 
American way of life. Its importance 
is growing. Let us unite to raise the 
quality of our teaching and show the 
public through our graduates how they 
can take their place as well-trained, in- 
telligent citizens. 


Send your membership dues of $3.00 
today to: 


Mr. H. Wilbur Hatfield 
211 West 68th Street 
Chicago 21, Illinois 
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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. 
They’re much too large. Those clothes 
were made for Big Sister. 
Fitting a child’s mind into ‘reference 
works beyond her age limit is equally 
as unwise as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
bewildered, uncertain, confused by 
writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 
Not so with Britannica Junior, 
the encyclopaedia prepared especially 
for children. It makes no attempt 
to cover both adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 volumes 
are all intended for the use of 
children in the elementary grades. 
Written by more than 200 educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own field— 
Britannica Junior contains more 
than 4000 pages of fascinating, 
informative material. Yet it is written 
in the direct, simple language 
of boys and girls. 
When Britannica Junior is added to 
your classroom library, your students 
will find learning more interesting, 
and therefore easier. They will develop 
a taste for knowledge, a thirst for 
information that will help solve 
many of your teaching problems. 





se FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 
@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, 
giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 
with over 50,000 references to further information in 
the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently ~ 
of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 
@ THE STUDY GUIDE. Another full-size volume, giving 
complete information for following any particular course of study. 
@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 
profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bindings 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, additional 
information about Britannica Junior. 

















Name Address. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA = cir pee TY ano 
Dept. 129-M School. Position. 
Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica () 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE @ CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS Britannica World Atlas [7] 
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Yes, Pre-Induction 
Must Continue 


a IN Europe, JAPAN, redeploy- 
ment, rehabilitation, reconversion, 
occupation and many other words of pres- 
ent day use may have created in your 
mind a question as to whether you and 
your school should continue with its Pre- 
Induction Training Program. 

The Armed Forces are now confronted 
with those myriad of questions arising 
from the need of occupying liberated 
areas. Those emanating from the Pacific 
Theatre cause the greatest concern for 
they involve a vast number of unknown 
factors. Experience has shown though 
that we can anticipate and prepare for 
factors; fundamentals that will be a part 
of all such questions involving the life 
of the individual soldier. 

Two related subjects that therefore re- 
quire more serious consideration than 
ever before are physical fitness or stam- 
ina and personal hygiene. A moment’s 
thought of the conditions encountered 
and overcome on Iwo Jima, Okinawa and 
the other liberated islands will clearly 
show the reasons for the emphasis on 
physical stamina. However, those many 
problems of personal hygiene, still to be 
encountered by the occupation troops, 
usually do not receive such wide public- 
ity. The greatest potential danger in the 
Pacific is not the unforeseen treachery of 
the Jap—it is the mosquito, mites, filth, 
fungus, the heat and humidity. To suc- 
cessfully combat these, the soldier must 
have a knowledge of communicable dis- 
eases, sanitation and first aid; a knowl- 
edge he can start acquiring in your 
health and first aid classes, science labo- 
ratories and assembly programs. 
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Training 


By Magor A. L. Epmonps 
Chief, Pre-Induction Training Branch 
Headquarters, Fifth Service Command 

Fort Haves, Columbus 18, Ohio 


Stressing these two subjects does not 
imply that the potential soldier will not 
require training in those other pre-induc- 
tion subjects that meant so much to your 
previous students, as they progressed in 
their Army career. Map reading, funda- 
mentals of basic mathematics, English, 
World History and vocational arts where 
the boy must learn to use his hands rapid- 
ly and accurately are still important pre- 
requisites for any military assignment. 

Surveys recently made among repre- 
sentatives groups of enlisted personnel 
definitely prove the benefits of this pro- 
gram during conflict and the whole- 
hearted cooperation you have given to it. 
It has also been proven that this same 
training has been of benefit to the vet- 
eran in reestablishing himself to civilian 


life. 


Therefore, if a question on the need 
for continuing pre-induction training has 
arisen, our answer to that question is an 
emphatic YES—to continue not only as 
long as men are inducted into the Armed 
Forces, but until the full realization of 
Peace, for which we have paid such a 
tremendous price, has been accomplished. 





There can be no friendship where 
there is no freedom. Friendship loves a 
free air, and will not be fenced up in 
straight and narrow enclosures. 


—William Penn 
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Faces light up, spirits lift and hearts beat faster. 
Santa arrives with the gifts from home. What a 
time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas 
and Have a Coke are heard from all hands. Gs Gol; 


Words that speak of good cheer, of friendliness, ar “| -the global 
3 3 high=sign 
of home. Good things get around in this world, 


° ° 4 “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 

and Coca-Cola is one of them—a symbol of a? ans thn: vealehedsd dalle 
n imi marks which distinguish the prod- 
American ways and home customs. uct of The Coca-Cola Company 





COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Integration of Music and American 
History Through Social Studies 


HE FOLLOWING Is AN outline of music 

materials used with a fifth grade of 
the University School, University of Ken- 
tucky, during a year’s study of American 
history.” 

The study arose from questions asked 
by the children about various patriotic 
songs. For example, they wanted to 
know the story of Star Spangled Banner, 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, Yankee 
Doodle, and many other favorites. All 
were found to be associated with some 
interesting event or crisis in American 
national life. 

As each song was studied and placed 
in its niche, others equally interesting 
were found; other stirring events were 
brought to light, and so developed a study 
of American history and American 
music, which extended through almost 
two semesters’ time. 

Since it is not easy for the grade 
teacher to do research work in music and 
so compile her own materials, this out- 
line is presented in the hope that it may 
aid in bringing an enriched experience to 
many individuals and groups. 

Here are given only the things best 
loved by the fifth grade of the University 
School. The list is by no means an ex- 
haustive one. As usual, materials and ex- 
periences must be adapted to needs and 
interests of specific groups involved. 
Many things suggested here may be 
omitted; many, equally authentic, may 
be added. However, to search through 
available facilities is one of the fine 





1 Miss Jeanette Molloy, associated with the Sloan 
Foundation Experimental Schools, University of Ken- 
tucky, was the supervising teacher in the fifth grade 
rs the University School at the time this work was 

one. 


By Leta S. Mason 
Laurel County Public Schools 
London, Kentucky 


challenges resulting from such study and 
should be a source of learning and fun to 
teacher and child. 
Psalms of the Puritans” 
Old Hundredth-Genevan Psalter, 
1551 
Dundee-Scotch Tune 
Songs of the Revolutionary Period 
Yankee Doodle—Source uncertain 
Hail Columbia—Joseph Hopkinson 
Philip Phyle 
Folk Songs and Dances of Early 
America* 
Pop Goes the Weasel—American 
Three Blind Mice—American 
Needles Eye—American 
The Frog and the Mouse—Old Eng- 
lish 
Billy Boy—English 
Sellinger’s Round—English 
Jolly Is the Miller—Old English 
Country Gardens — English Folk 
Dance. 

Shepherds Hey! — English Folk 
Dance. 
Classics from the Old World Known 

in Colonial America 

God Save the King—English Na- 
tional Anthem 

Hail the Conquering Hero Comes— 
George Frederick Handel 

The Messiah — George Frederick 
Handel 


* Religious songs still in use today. 

3 Melody of present-day Doxology. 

4 Found on Victor, Columbia, or Decca recordings; 
also in piano arrangements. 
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Don Juan Minuet— W olfgang Battle of Trenton—James Hewitt 


. Amadeus Mozart The President’s March—Philip 
Paris Symphony No. 4—Franz Jo- Phyle 
seph Haydn My Days Have Been So Wondrous 
Christmas Music Known in Colonial Free—Francis Hopkinson 
America Famous Patrons of Music in Colonial 
Away in the Manger — Martin America 
Luther George Washington 
God Rest You Merry Gentlemen— Thomas Jefferson 
Old English Folk Song Benjamin Franklin 
The Yule Log—Old English Folk Francis Hopkinson 
Song Joseph Hopkinson 
The First Noel—Traditional Song of the War of 1812-14 
O, Come All Ye Faithful—Tradi- Star Spangled Banner—Words by 
tional Hymn Francis Scott Key. Source of 
Joy to the World—George Fred- music uncertain. 
erick Handel Song of the Mexican War 
Music Composed in Colonial America® Columbia the Gem of the Ocean— 
Two Minuets for Martha and George Words by Thomas A. Becket. 
Washington—Pierre Duport Source of music uncertain. 





Songs of the Civil War 


5 Played at the piano for listening or rhythmic Dixi S tai 
le—Source uncertain 


response. 


The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of comment 4 
that makes hotel-keeping 
fun. It’s from a recent 
guest ---= 








**T'o me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 


to you and your splendid staff.°° 


* 





HAROLD E. HARTER = 
Manager —__1 ~~ ae pat 
= 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Battle Hymn of the Republic— 
Words by Julia Ward Howe— 
Source of music uncertain 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp—George F. 
Root 

Battle Cry of Freedom—George F. 
Root 

Tenting Tonight—Walter Kittredge 

When Johnny Comes 
Home—Louis Lambert 


— ——_——_ 3s eS 


Marching 


wn en aS all he ee ee 


5 America—Words by Samuel F. 
: Smith—Source of music uncer- 
tain 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Spiri- 
tual 
Songs of Stephen Collins Foster— 
1826-64 


My Old Kentucky Home 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

O, Susanna 

Song of the Spanish American War 

America the Beautiful—Katherine 

Lee Bates 
Songs of World War I and II 

Keep the Home Fires Burning— 
Ivor Novello 

There’s a Long, Long Trail—Zo 
Elliott 

It’s a Long Way to Tipperary— 
Judge—Williams 

Over There—George Cohan 

K-K-K-Katy—Geoffrey O’Hara 

Caisson Song—E. L. Gruber 

Marine Hymn—Arranged by A. 
Tregina 

Anchors Aweigh—Charles Zimmer- 
mann 

Army Air Corps—Robert Crawford 

Simper Paratus—Francis Van Bos- 
kerk 

Onward Christian Soldiers—Sir 
Arthur Sullivan 


6 Found on Victor, Columbia, Decca records; also 
as piano solos. 
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Instrumental Music by American Com- 
posers ® 
Edward MacDowell—1861-1908 
Of a Tailor and a Bear 
To a Wild Rose 
To a Water Lily 
Deserted Farm 
Br’er Rabbit 
John Philip Sousa—1854-1932 
Stars and Stripes Forever 
Semper Fidelis 
Ferde Grofe (contemporary ) 
On the Trail from the Grand Can- 
yon Suite 
John Latouche—Earl Robinson 
(contemporary ) 
Ballad for Americans (arranged 
only for chorus) 
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So on this ingie principle, mechanical refrigerators 
were developed. They do not use ordinary air, but a spe- 
cial refrigerant. They “squeeze out’ the heat in this re- 
a erant by compressing it — then let it expand in the 

rigerator coils. So it takes up heat and keeps food cold. 


Most great discoveries grow out of using the simple prin- 
ciples of physics which you study in high school. The 
problem is first of all to think up a way these can be 
put to use. The next problem is to use them better 
year after year. 


|, bicycle pumps 


get bot 
your food cam be 
heft cold / 





For years, General Motors research men have followed 
such simple clues as the fact a bicycle pump gets hot — to 


4 “ develop new products or make old ones better. In the 
OUR physics book Says, En- new General Motors Technical Center this work will 
continue — a constant search for ‘‘more and better things 


ergy can neither be created nor for more people.” 
destroyed by any means known to 
man.” Which is another way of 


saying that if air gives off heat when ENERAL OTORS 
it is compressed, it will absorb heat 
when it expands. , 

| MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE 


Chevrolet - Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac - Body 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG — BUY VICTORY BONDS | by Fisher . Frigidaire - GMC Truck and Coach - GM Diesel 


Every Sunday Afternoom—GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 
€ NOTE TO TEACHERS: Mr. C. F. Kettering, Vice President of General Motors, recently made an interesting talk on Research on the 
new General Motors Technical Center. If you would like to have free copies of this talk and ints of this ad ft just 
General Motors Corporation, Dept. of Public Relations, Room No. 14-203-D, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Frequency Modulation 
For Your School? 


Or COURSE YOU VE heard of this mir- 
acle radio—Frequency Modulation 
—the staticless, high fidelity, electronic 
development that is to be of such poten- 
tial value to educators. Perhaps you’ve 
acquired a desire to dabble in FM radio 
in your school system to see how it might 
be an adjunct to your teaching. 

If you are that ambitious you are en- 
titled to real congratulations,—but pause 
for a moment. Go into every detail be- 
fore making an investment. FM offers 
the biggest possibility to educators that 
they have ever had through radio, but at 
the same time FM can be a royal head- 
ache if you do not know its assets, and 
(alas) its limitations. 

FM’s Assets 

If your school system tried tomorrow 
to get a frequency and license to broad- 
cast on the present broadcasting band, 
you'd have a lot of delay, attorneys’ fees, 
complicated applications to fill out, still 
more involved operating rules under 
which to work, time limitations on opera- 
tions, and you would be granted only a 
low operating power, so crowded is the 
broadcasting band. On the contrary, if 
you are planning to broadcast by F(re- 
quency) M(odulation) you will find a 
total of twenty bands or frequencies re- 
served exclusively for non-commercial 
stations which would include educational 
interests. These frequencies start at 
88,100 kilocycles and continue with 200 
kilocycles separation to and including 
91,900 kilocycles. Furthermore, many 
stations can be put on the same frequency, 
the heterodyne (or whistle) so common 
when several broadcasting stations oc- 


By ELMER G. SULZER 
Director of Public Relations 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


cupy the same frequency, being almos' 
entirely absent on FM. Literally, hun- 
dreds of educational FM stations can be 
accommodated on the frequencies allotted 
them by the FCC. The licenses for FM 
stations do not specify any certain num- 
ber of hours of operation daily, with the 
result that the schedule can be kept very 
flexible to meet quickly changing needs 
and conditions. 

FM offers a distinct advantage to edu- 
cation where broadcasts of music are 
desired. Whereas, the average broad- 
casting station cuts off all frequencies 
above 7,200 cycles (about the top note 
of the piano), FM stations put out fre- 
quencies up to 12,000 or even 15,000 
cycles. This means that each musical 
tone will be clothed more completely with 
its proper overtone series, making for a 
naturalness and “in the studio” effect, 
that present broadcasting stations can’t 
begin to emulate. 

Furthermore, contrary to much popu- 
lar opinion, FM stations on the lower 
powers will carry farther than equally 
powered broadcasting stations under 
proper conditions, especially considering 
the fact that FM has virtually the same 
carrying power, summer and winter, day 
and night. On FM, static is virtually 
eliminated. 

FM transmitters are, in the main, sim- 
pler than broadcasting transmitters, and 
consequently cheaper. 
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To summarize, the advantages of FM 
broadcasting systems for education are 
1. Availability of channels with conse- 

quent ease of securing a construction 
permit and_ license. 

2. Simplicity of operating rules laid 
down by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for educational 
stations, making a minimum demand 
on the educational agency as regards 
hours of operation, etc. 

3. Greatly improved quality, with re- 
sulting benefits to musical offerings. 

4. Little interference between stations 
in local service area. 


Virtually no static. 

6. Same reception day and night, sum- 
mer and winter. 

Adequate reception on lower power, 
for local purposes. 


wa 
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8. FM transmitters are economical. 





FM’s Disadvantages 


Unfortunately, this seemingly Utopian 
picture of FM must be marred by a few 
problems. 

As has been noted, FM is located in 
the ultra high frequencies and at these 
frequencies, there are certain indigenous 
factors to be considered. The transmit- 
ter must be located as close to the antenna 
as possible and connected by a co-axial 
cable since the transmission loss of pow- 
er at those frequencies is high. 

Now, as to the studios—the place 
where the programs originate. Theoret- 
ically, they could be placed almost at any 
point, and connected to the transmitter 
by a telephone line. Practically, however, 
very few telephone companies in Ken- 
tucky are prepared to give a service with 
a line that would transmit true FM qual- 
ity, ie. up to 12,000 cycles. Further- 
more, a transmitter at another point, 
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means a second engineer on duty at all 
times, with a consequent payroll hike. 
Boiling these considerations down, the 
smaller school systems of Kentucky 
would do well to retain their studios, 
transmitter, and antenna at a single loca- 
tion. 

Waves of the broadcast band stations 
are always “‘on a bender.” They can go 
around short turns, sink into every ra- 
vine, reach the blind sides of every moun- 
tain, and have been known to penetrate 
coal mines. FM waves are more tem- 
perate, however, and are inclined to go 
out in a straight line (line of sight) from 
the sending antenna. Of course, this is 
not literally. true or FM reception would 
be difficult indeed. Experiments at the 
University of Kentucky’s FM station, 
WBKY, have shown that FM waves will 
bend in a rather accommodating fashion 
if the angle of bending is not too severe, 
while on the other hand a listener rela- 
tively close to the transmitter will be de- 
nied reception if he is located in an 
“abrupt shadow,” such as in a deep nar- 
row valley or directly behind a tall build- 
ing which is between the listener and the 
transmitter. Of course, if the listener in 
these latter locations will erect an an- 
tenna high enough, or to one side so as to 
clear these obstructions, his reception will 


be o.k. 


Coverage Information 


As a practical example of what may 
be expected, WBKY operates on a power 
of slightly less than 500 watts—a low 
power for an FM station. The antenna 
tower is only forty-two feet above the 
roof of the building, McVey Hall, which 
is, however, located on one of the highest 
points of the campus. From the roof 
there is visibility in three directions for 
distances varying from one mile to five. 
To the south a high University building, 


eighty feet distant, blocks the view. Th: 
topography of the surrounding territory 
is gently rolling. Under these conditions, 
WBKY is laying down a good service sig- 
nal over the area within a radius of twen- 
ty-five miles. The station can actuall) 
be picked up by an FM receiver in Louis. 
ville having a good, high receiving an- 
tenna, but with very poor quality, of 
course. 

What would higher power do? 

A one thousand watt station in the 
same location and using the same an- 
tenna system would probably enlarge the 
service area to that roughly encompassed 
within a fifty or sixty mile radius. In- 
creasing the power to 10,000 watts would 
give a one hundred mile radius. In the 
opinion of FM engineers, 10,000 watts 
seems to be the top practical power, as 
50,000 watts would not extend this radius 
over five or ten miles in each direction. 

Now there is another factor in FM cov- 
erage and that is the antenna height and 
type. In securing an increase of cover- 
age in FM, antenna height is as impor- 
tant or more so than power. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky can secure good cov- 
erage because of the fortunate factors of 
being located at the summit of the Blue 
Grass “hump,” plus the level nature of 
the surrounding country. However, to se- 
cure the maximum possibilities of a 10,- 
000 watt transmitter, it would be waste- 
ful of power not to erect an antenna at 
least one hundred feet high. 

In rougher territory, particularly in 
eastern Kentucky, antenna height would 
be a most critical factor in a school FM 
system, and it might prove desirable to 
forego placing the transmitter in the high 
school if in a low location, and instead 
choose some other school located at hill- 
top or near hill-top level. So many fac- 
tors are involved that it is dangerous to 
generalize on the coverage gain to be real- 
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ized by additional antenna height, but 
this can be closely calculated for specific 
locations. 

Type of antenna is another factor in 
FM coverage. WBKY is now using a 
simple coaxial antenna, but by installing 
an antenna having a number of elements 
such as the turnstile or doughnut ring 
types, signal strength can be materially 
increased, although not in arithmetical 
proportion to the number of elements. 

In addition to the “optical” character 
of the FM waves, there are certain other 
disadvantages. Listeners, except those 
close to the transmitter, must erect out- 
door antennas to properly receive the sig- 
nals. Furthermore, although FM is vir- 


tually staticless, it isn’t altogether so, and 
certain types of interference, particularly 
those of automobile ignition systems, can 
be quite irritating to an FM listener. 
These, roughly, are the disadvantages 
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of FM, and it is quite apparent that they 
are outweighed by the favorable factors. 
Soon, fully half of the radio sets on the 


market will include FM bands. Radio 
executives, who ought to know, are pre- 
dicting confidently that within five years, 
half of our radio families will be able 
to receive FM. The prediction is also 
freely made that most of the present low- 
er powered broadcast stations will even- 
tually give up their present licenses and 
move exclusively to FM. 
Requirements For An FM Station 

If you are contemplating an FM sys- 
tem for your school, perhaps a little dis- 
cussion of what you will actually need 
will be of interest. 

First, there is the question as to where 
to put it. If you have an unused area at 
the side of your stage, at either stage or 
balcony level, you should seriously con- 
sider that location, partitioning off an 
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area for the transmitter and control 
equipment, and another room for a small 
studio. Your auditorium stage will be 
your second studio, thus taking advan- 
tage of your piano, the large stage area, 
plus the ease with which you can broad- 
cast chapels, musicals, and other events 
as they transpire. Both the transmitter 
room and the small studio should have 
some acoustical material added, prefer- 
ably acoustical celotex, which comes in 
foot squares and is easily glued on. 
Double glass windows should be placed 
between the control room and the small 
studio, and the control room and the 
auditorium stage. If the suggested area 
adjacent to the auditorium is not avail- 
able, the studio layout can be put in 
practically any other part of the school 
building, but when it is desired to broad- 
cast from the auditorium, such broad- 
casts will have to be run “blind” unless 
remote pickup equipment is purchased, 
which materially increases the initial ex- 
pense. 

As to wiring, you will require 110-115 
volt, a.c. service in the control room, 
preferably on a separate circuit from 
your lighting. From the control room 
to each of the two studios you should 
have three shielded microphone connec- 
tions, which of course, will be very short. 
As to an “on the air” signalling system, 
you can take that or leave it. It isn’t 
necessary as the signals may be given by 
hand from the control room, but it’s a 
nice luxury. 

Now let’s make a breakdown as to the 
minimum equipment required. Let’s as- 
sume you are planning to serve an aver- 
age school system consisting of perhaps 
a central high school and four elementary 
schools in a town of 10,000. The equip- 
ment list and cost would be approximate- 
ly as follows: 
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TRANSMITTER—500 watts 

ANTENNA—plain coaxial 

ANTENNA TOWER AND ERECTION 

EXPENSE 
This is assuming that a forty 
foot, reducing, pipe tower will 
fill the bill; and that no airplane 
lights are required. 

CoaxiaL LinE From TRANSMITTER 

To ANTENNA 
You can have this put together 
much cheaper than it can be pur- 
chased fabricated; it is as- 
sumed that one hundred feet is 
sufficient. 

FREQUENCY Limit MoniIToR 
Required by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

Stupio ConTRor. AMPLIFIER 
Type recommended for two 
studio control. 

MICROPHONES .. 
Four of the WE Cardiod type; 
includes mike cables and stands. 

Monitor Loup SPEAKER AND 

ACCESSORIES 

TRANSCRIPTION TURNTABLES (2) .... 

RECEIVERS 
Includes one in each elemen- 
tary school, two in high school, 
one in control room, and two 


spares, total 9, at $50.00. 


400.00 


400.00 


400.00 








Tota Cost oF COMPLETELY EQuip- 

pinc 500 Watt FM System $6,550.00 

The system projected is so simple that 
the charges given above would probably 
absorb any installation expense, addi- 
tional to the antenna tower and the studio 
room preparation. 

A school executive, seriously contem- 
plating an FM system for his schools, 
however, would do well to employ a com- 
petent person to make a general survey of 
his building and other facilities and to 
recommend the most economical type of 
setup, compatible with efficiency. Such 
people may be secured for around $25 
per day and expenses. The same per- 
son could be well employed also, to help 
the school executive with the details of 
the application to the Federal Communi- 
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cations Commission, which, although not 
particularly complicated, is rather con- 
fusing to one not versed in such prac- 
tices. For educational radio stations, it 
is not necessary to employ an attorney 
in any phase of the FCC relationships. 


Operations 

Generally speaking, the number of 
employees of a school broadcast system 
depends on the extensiveness of the sta- 
tion’s operations. Probably, at the first, 
the program schedule will be limited to a 
few hours a day, five days a week, and 
all employees can be placed in the part- 
time category. The following list may 
be suggestive: 
ENGINEER—must have a second class 

license or better. If he has a first 

class license, he can supervise the 

work of a number of engineers 

holding third class, restricted cer- 

tificates, which are easy to se- 

cure by those not versed in tech- 

nical radio, and may be obtained 

by practically all of your teaching 

staff. Licensed engineers are re- 

quired for transmitter operation 

but not for operating studio con- 

trols. Your engineer may be em- 

ployed half-time at the first, and 

should be charged with all me- 

chanical maintenance. A teacher 

of vocational radio, any one of 

your staff having a radio as a 

hobby, or a local radio repairman, 

may qualify for the examination 

and license. half-time $1,000.00 
Station DirEcTorR—should also han- 

dle all programming, which, it is 


contemplated, will be relatively sim- 

ple, and limited at the first. He 

will have to train announcers, 

other staff members in their rou- 

tines, secure scripts or have them 

written, secure transcriptions, and 

establish station policy unless you 

want to appoint a committee to 

handle this. The school principal, 

an English, Journalism, or public 

speaking teacher, should all be 

capable of filling this job. Extra 

salary should be 
Total salary increases due to station $2,000.00 

Announcing studio control engineering, 
script writing, actors, musicians, and all other 
staff members, should be secured from the 
ranks of students, faculty, and townspeople, 
and a little ingenuity should result in “smok- 
ing out” many people glad to get the experi- 
ence in actual radio production. The use of 
the school radio system as a training ground 
for students should be kept in mind, and stu- 
dents should be used wherever possible. 


Programming 


Although in a few years there will be 
so many FM receivers in your commu- 
nity that you will want to put on a num- 
ber of broadcasts appealing to your adult 
listeners in their homes, thereby building 
up a reservoir of good will for your 
school broadcast system, at first you will 
probably want to concentrate on a “school 
of the air” for the direct use of your class- 
rooms. While school schedules vary so 
materially in different communities that 
no single broadcast schedule would fit 
every need, the following may be con- 
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sidered as a beginning schedule that 
seems rather practical: 


MONDAYS— 
11:00 to 11:15 AM. NEWS 


Written at an elementary level, from the 
morning newspapers and early morning 
radio reports. Should be written that 
morning. Local news, garnered by stu- 
dents in journalism could supplement the 
national news so the program would have 
certain elements of “exclusiveness.” 


11:15 to 11:30 A.M. SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR (locally produced.) Scripts on the 
social: sciences. Many such scripts are 
available without charge or at a nominal 
fee, and may be student-produced. 


11:30 to 11:45 AM. SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR (canned material.) From the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and other agencies, 
programs already recorded and on sub- 
jects related to the previous broadcast are 
available. 


11:45 to 12:00 Noon. (VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.) 


This program, running five days a week, 
should tie in with work taught in the 
school system. Designated days could 
be devoted to cooking, canning, farming, 
radio repairing, automobile driving hints, 
etc. 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. RECREATIONAL 
PERIOD. 


To be enjoyed by students while eating 
their lunches. Popular recorded dance 
music, or locally produced programs by 
student musicians, of a light nature. 
TUESDAYS— 
11:00 to 11:15 A.M. NEWS. 


11:15 to 11:45 A.M. SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR. 


Programs on natural sciences. To be 
produced as on Mondays. 


11:45 to 12:00 Noon. (VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.) 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM. 


WEDNESDAYS— 
11:00 to 11:15 A.M. NEWS. 


11:15 to 11:45 A.M. SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR. 


Public speaking, roundtables, debates. 
The entire thirty minutes to be produced 
by students. 


11:45 to 12:00 Noon. -(VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.) 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. RECREATIONAI 
PROGRAM. 


THURSDAYS— 
11:00 to 11:15 A.M. NEWS. 
11:15 to 11:45 A.M. SCHOOL OF THE 
ATR. 


Literature. To be produced as on Mon- 
days. Dramatizations of works of Ken- 
tucky authors such as Jesse Stewart, lend 
themselves well to radio. 


11:45 to 12:00 Noon. (VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.) 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM. 


FRIDAYS— 
11:00 to 11:15 AM. NEWS. 
11:15 to 11:45 A.M. SCHOOL OF THE 
AIR. 


Music appreciation. Could be split, as on 
Mondays, or entire thirty minutes can be 
produced locally, using records or locally- 
produced music as examples. 


11:45 to 12:00 Noon. (VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAM.) 


12:00 to 12:30 P.M. RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAM. 

In addition to the programs listed, you 
may wish to eventually expand your ac- 
tivities to include studio produced re- 
ligious services or Bible readings, chapel 
programs, announcements on school and 
community activities, basketball games, 
and many similar activities. 


No commercial programs or announce- 
ments are permitted by stations operating 
on the educational FM band. 

This, then is a “quickie” view of FM, 
the major post-war challenge to the edu- 
cator. 
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in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
CapMus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
f, E. Compron & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham. 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 
THe Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
SNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
GINN & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 
Houcuton Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 
LawLaw BrotHuers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MACMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick MatnHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott, FoTrEsMAN AND CompaANy—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 

Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 

Sttver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 

Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 


Tenn. 

Wesster Pusiisninc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyctopep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison. 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





In Memoriam 


The Fourth District Education Asso- 
ciation in its fiftieth annual meeting felt 
even more deeply the loss of Miss Ella 
Cofer who died only a few weeks after 
the forty-ninth meeting and who had 
served in the capacity of executive secre- 
tary for so many years. 

The Fourth District Education Asso- 
citaion lost in the death of Miss Cofer its 
most conscientious worker and its most 
loyal friend. Throughout the years the 
executive officers of the association had 
depended upon her judgment and experi- 
ence in questions of administrative pol- 
icy. Throughout the years the program 
committees had‘ asked and accepted her 
advice. No detail to insure a meeting 
both instructive and enjoyable for’ the 
members was too small or too great, too 
arduous or too troublesome, for her suc- 
cessful completion. 

Gracious, cultured, loyal and true, 
Miss Cofer performed her work nobly 
and well. While she lived, the influence 
of her character and her work was strong- 
ly felt by all with whom she came in con- 
tact. In the years that follow, that same 
influence will radiate and manifest itself 
in those lives touched by her high sense 
of honor and her desire to serve. 

In the words of Hamlet, “We shall not 
look upon her like again.” 

—The Board of Directors of the Fourth 

District Education Association. 
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A Letter From Australia 


Federation House, 
166 Phillip Street, 
Sydney, Australia. 
21st Sept., 1945. 
W. P. King, Esq., 
Secretary, Kentucky Education Association, 
1422-23 Heyburn Building, Louisville 2, 
KENTUCKY, UNITED STATES AMERICA. 
Dear Mr. King, 

Under separate cover I am posting you a 
copy of the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Annual Conference of the Australian Teachers’ 
Federation held at Hobart, Tasmania in Janu- 
ary last. The Annual Conference of this 
body takes place each year in a different 
State. The 1946 gathering is listed for Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. 

By the Constitution of the Australian Com- 
monwealth education is left’ in the control of 
the States. Although there are private schools 
mainly under the control of the religious 
bodies these schools receive nothing in the 
way of State aid. They are obliged to con- 
form to certain educational standards and in 
the case of Secondary Schools must be regis- 
tered to secure desired recognition by the 
educational authorities. 

Fortunately we have no local control of 
education, and no local authorities. The State 
Education Departments administer and con- 
trol education, and the cost is borne—in the 
main—by the State Governments. 

This brings me to a point at which particu- 
larly I desire to refer to a difficulty which is 
common to us and to the American and Cana- 
dian Schools, that is, the difficulty of finance. 
For some years the State Education Depart- 
ments have been falling behind in meeting 
increasing requirements for education, be- 
cause of lack of necessary funds. This has 
created a demand for the assumption of na- 
tional responsibility for education to the ex- 
tent of the provision of additional funds to sup- 
plement amounts available for expenditure 
from State revenues. From this situation has 
developed the policy of “Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation” which is in line with a similar policy 
adopted and advocated by your organization. 
Our aims are similar in that we desire admin- 
istration and control to remain with the States 
but with grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


In the furtherance of this policy we have 
this year met with considerable success. The 
Australian Commonwealth Government has 
set up an Office of Education, and has already 
assumed responsibility for the training of ad 
ditional teachers and the rehabilitation of 
teachers from the services. It is entering 
largely into the field of Technical and Agri- 
cultural Education by the provision of build- 
ings and equipment, has established nursery 
schools, has the establishment of a National 
University in prospect, has in fact, gone so 
far as to establish the principle of Federal 
Aid so firmly that it can now be regarded as 
an important feature of general national pol- 
icy. It has given practical recognition to the 
principle that the provision of adequate means 
for the education of its people is the responsi- 
bility of the nation. The extension of aid for 
Primary and High School education is still 
sought. 

With the end of the war and the gradual re- 
turn to normal in the countries of the world 
all influences which operate for the welfare 
of the people will have a tremendous task im- 
posed on them. The heaviest burden must be 
borne by education. Having been seared by 
the holocaust of war the world is in a subdued 
mood and its people are filled with, and for 
the time being inspired by, good resolutions. 
High sounding phrases such as “The Four 
Freedoms” are taken as if everything neces- 
sary to make such a policy a reality has al- 
ready been accomplished. 

We are merely at the beginning of the 
building of the “great new world” which is 
referred to with such confidence. We are 
merely at the beginning, and must build with 
patience and faith. The peoples of the World 
must co-operate and build together. They 
must understand world conditions, and they 
must understand each other. International 
sympathy, understanding and co-operation 
must be built on a broad enduring basis which 
can only be provided by education. 


It is for this reason that we consider the 
organization of a World Conference of the 
Educational Profession which has been under- 
taken by the National Educational Associa- 
tion of the United States as being of such 
value. Headings for the Suggested Agenda of 
the Conference are illuminative of the needs 
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which require to be met. Although probably 

already known to your Association they might 

be mentioned here as follows: 

1. An International Charter for Education. 

2. Educational and Cultural Rehabilitation 
of Devastated Countries. 

3. Education for International Understand- 
ing and World Citizenship. 

4. World Organization of the Educational 
Profession. 

If education is to function fully in world 
restoration, and rebuilding, its own house 
must be placed in order and this can only be 
done by an awakening on the part of those 
most concerned—the great mass of the people. 
The task for teachers alone is too great. 
Parent-teacher cooperation, however, can and 
will, when properly organized, see that the 
needs of the people in this respect are properly 
recognized. Problems the world over are much 
the same. The greatest of all problems is the 
necessary finance. 

Some of the problems with which we in 
this country are concerned at present are: 
1. Recruitment and Training of Teachers. 
2. Provision of adequate salaries. 

3. School buildings with accommodation and 
rooms for all purposes set in adequately 
sized grounds with equipment to provide 
for all phases of education. 

4. Raising of school leaving age with pro- 
vision by endowment to enable parents to 
keep their children at school. 

5. Sufficient staffing to permit of classes be- 
ing of proper size. 

The policy of the A.T.F. in respect to the 
training of teachers is a four years’ training 
course with adequate allowances to Students. 
(In all States the Training of Teachers is 
undertaken by the States at Teachers’ Colleges 
associated with the Universities. This does 
not mean that all students receive a University 
training. Such training is confined to a per- 
centage only. Our policy is that there should 
be a Faculty of Education at each University, 
and that all teacher trainees should receive a 
University Degree.) 

The A.T.F. has at present under considera- 
tion a salary scheme for teachers based on 
(a) A basic salary of £546 p.a. following 

probationary period of one, two or three 
years, (according to length of training 
course. ) 
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75,000 


COMPETITIONS! 


It tells your students how to try for $75,000 
in awards for boy model-builders. These 
include 8 university scholarships, 588 cash 
awards, and 36 convention trips. 


We will be glad to loan you this film free of 
charge upon your request. With it we will send a 
booklet which will enable you to make running 
commentaries on the film, and to answer any 
question that may arise. 


Here are the TWO competitions for which your 
students are eligible if they reside in the United 
States and are between the ages of 12 and 19 
inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION—316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two $3,000 
scholarships. In this, the student builds a minia- 
ture model Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- 
nish him. 

2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION—316 
awards, including two $4,000 and two $2,000 
scholarships. In this, the student makes a solid 
model automobile embodying his own ideas of 
motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 

In both competitions the following regulations 
will prevail. Boys 12 years old, or older, but not 
yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and 
not yet 20 on September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no 
dues or entrancefees of any kind. Each member 
shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
Membership card and button, and a full set of 
Guild drawings and instructions. Both compe- 
titions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons 
of General Motors employes. In all cases where 
the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 





FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


An educational foundation sponsored by 


Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, Michigan 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information, with- 
out charge, relative io 

O Napoleonic Coach Competition 

O Model Car Design Competition 
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Address 





City. Zone. _State. 





Subject taught 








| Number of eligible boys in my classes 
Dept. 34 | 
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(b) An annual incremental range to £884 at 
the end of fifteen years to provide career 
positions. 

(c) Additional rates for promotions posi- 
tions to approximately £1,200 p.a. 

The New South Wales Branch has a claim 
substantially on those lines before the Arbitra- 
tion Court at the present time. 

As Teachers’ Organizations in various 
States and Countries can help each other to 
such an extent, I would appreciate very much 
any information from your body in relation 
to matters of education, teacher and teacher- 
parent organization and similar matters. Of 
special interest to us would be particulars of 
the work of your Universities in relation to 
teacher training, the nature of their Degrees 
as they affect teachers, duration of training 
eourses, whether Faculties of Education are 
established, if correspondence courses are pro- 
vided, etc. Might I direct your attention in 
connection with this matter to the discussion 
under the heading “Bachelor of Education 
Degree” on page 20 of the booklet (under 


separate cover) containing the report of the 
proceedings of our last conference. Informa- 
tion (with illustrations if available) concern- 
ing buildings for different purposes would be 
very welcome. If information available could 
be forwarded to reach me as early as possible 
I would be additionally grateful. 

I would like on behalf of our Australian 
teachers to convey fraternal greetings to the 
teachers and all engaged in education in your 
great country. As we have been bound to- 
gether by ties of necessity to meet the threats 
to our nations during the years of war let us 
hope that the bonds will be strengthened bv 
the new demands for so advancing the cause 
of education that it will in our own and all 
countries provide a way of life for the peo- 
ple, and an attitude to each other in which 
feelings of antagonism and threats of war 
will no longer exist. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. A. MURRAY, 


General Secretary. 





What The Schools Are Doing Toward 


Permanent Peace 


HILE tens of millions from all classes 

have been working to win the war, and 
while hundreds of our best thinkers have been 
striving to find ways of organizing peace, 
more than 800,000 teachers, keeping their eyes 
on the far future, are shouldering the respon- 
sibility of building up a body of citizens pre- 
pared to keep this peace and, through the long 
years to come meet the international problems 
constantly arising in a changing world. 

Although the pulpit, the press, the radio and 
many other agencies are powerful in develop- 
ing this future body of citizens, there are at 
least six reasons why the weight of responsi- 
bility must rest on our teachers. 

1. They are educated. 

2. They are trained specifically to develop 
the physical, mental and moral character of 
those who are to determine the future of the 
world. 

3. They meet nearly every child. 


By Mrs. AticE Downey PoRTER 
4 Brighton Street, Providence, R. I. 


4. They influence them at the impression- 
able age. 

5. They have them five hours each day, 
five days in the week, thirty or forty weeks 
in the year, for from eight to twelve years. 

6. They can insist on attention. 

Now among these 800,000 trained teachers, 
there are nearly 200,000 who are new to their 
work. These are struggling with unexpected 
problems and are eagerly looking for helpful 
suggestions. They want to know what others 
are doing. 

The following is a brief digest of reports 
on what the schools are doing or planning in 
this direction. 

Formerly we thought of our teachers as a 
great agency for making good fathers and 
mothers, good neighbors and efficient citizens 
of their home town. 
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More recently we have felt the need of train- 
ing the pupils for democracy; to control in- 
telligently the destinies of our nation. 

But today there is a widespread awakening 
to the idea of making our schools a mighty 
power for building a better world. 

The U. S. Office of Education is stressing 
the need of planning. Leaders of the N.E.A. 
are bringing forward world embracing plans. 
State and city superintendents have commit- 
tees at work reconstructing curricula. Text 
books are being revised. Teachers are find- 
ing new methods. Pupils are finding new 
meaning in study. There is a different selec- 
tion of subject matter, and a stronger em-' 
phasis on developing power to think out the 
relation of facts to the actual interests of the 
entire world. Expansion is everywhere. 

Moral training goes beyond teaching the 
basic virtues as applied between neighbors, 
and reaches out to the application of these 
principles to all dealings between nations. 

It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that this world-mindedness is growing with 
every passing week. Without losing any of 
the aims which have hitherto inspired them, 
teachers are adding aims which are new and 
broader. 

In studying the plans and suggestions of 
experienced educators, an excellent starting 
point is the suggestion, made through the 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, that an important basis of success is hav- 
ing a perfectly clear vision of the end in view. 

This clear vision forms a center around 
which plans are made and in itself furnishes 
the solution of many problems. 


First must come the vision of the ultimate 
goal, and then’ the vision of the immediate 
objectives pointing to this goal. 

The ultimate goal which is to be so clearly 
visualized is a world in which all nations are 
working together intelligently, wisely and har- 
moniously toward higher and higher physical, 
intellectual and moral standards, with equal 
opportunity for all. 

Some of the immediate objectives pointing 
io this goal, as stressed by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the Educational Policies Commission, 
and by state and city superintendents are: 

1. Knowledge of other peoples, their 
ideals, traditions, religion, education, govern- 
ment, industries, home life, their needs, de- 
sires, rights, aspirations and problems. 
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Such knowledge will lead to greater toler- 
ance, a sympathetic understanding and a 
friendly attitude. 

Without such knowledge, nations cannot 
work together intelligently. 

2. Closely connected with the accumula- 
tion of knowledge is the development of es- 
teem for all that is best in any nation and a 
lively appreciation of interdependence, not 
only in matters of physical necessities, but in 
education, art, science and all matters of in- 
tellectual and moral culture. 

Such esteem leads to a genuine liking for 
people of race, color, and background differ- 
ent from our own. 

3. Training to look fairly on all sides of 
every question and to insist as stubbornly on 
the rights of others as on our own. 

4. Making clear that sacrifice of immedi- 
ate personal or national advantage for the 
general good of the world is a profitable in- 
vestment for ourselves; that world friendship 
and cooperation is the best method of con- 
ducting world affairs for the good of each 
nation. 

5. Development of a sense of responsibil- 
ity as world citizens. 

When a teacher has a clear vision of this 
ultimate goal and of these immediate objec- 
tives, he finds methods constantly emerging 
and finds himself weaving his vision into 
studies and activities in unexpected ways. 

Methods in use or suggested are numerous 
and varied. Details must necessarily differ 
according to the type and background of 
pupils in different schools, but each teacher 
can learn from others. 

In the kindergarten and lower grades, we 
find such methods as these: 

Place upon the blackboard the sentence, 


“We want all the children in the world to be 


as happy as we are.” With this as a center 
of thought, work toward the first two objec- 
tives, knowledge and appreciation. 

Through pictures, stories, games, songs, 
little dramas, make the children feel ac- 
quainted with children in foreign lands. With 
a little careful thought, almost any course may 
be adapted to the purpose of leading them to 
feel themselves a part of a big friendly world. 

Even an arithmetic lesson may leave a 
friendly picture. e. g. “Two little children 
from France, two from China and two from 
this room stand in a circle holding each others 
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hands. How many are in the circle? How 
many hands?” 

A lasting impression may be made through 
a friendly geography lesson based on a Chi- 
nese fan or a can of tea. 

Avoid giving little children facts which 
prejudice them against any other nation. Early 
prejudices are hard to remove. 

Activities such as dressing dolls in foreign 
costumes, making scrapbooks of foreign 
scenes, collecting curios, make for friendship. 

Sunday school superintendents can furnish 
valuable left-over pictures and papers, espe- 
cially primary missionary papers. 

Earliest impressions are lasting. In the 
kindergarten and lower grades, while knowl- 


‘edge has its value, the important object is to 


create a sense of friendliness with the world 
which will endure for a life-time. 

In the intermediate grades there has been 
a marked forward movement. Typical sug- 
gestions of aims are these found in a bulletin 
issued by the Ohio State Superintendent of 
Education. 

“Are you as an elementary teacher rethink- 
ing your courses of study and your classroom 
activities with boys and girls in such a way 
that your influence in shaping their minds and 
their character shall really be in the direction 
of a permanent peace?” 

“Will these future American citizens stand 
as a solid block for democratic opportunity 
at home and for real international cooperation 
over the world?” 

“An outstanding friendliness and eager- 
ness to cooperate with people of all nations 
in pursuit of the common goal of a humane 
civilization.” 

Letters from state superintendents in all 
parts of the country express similar aims. 

Most schools use courses already estab- 
lished. Almost any course can be used to fos- 
ter world-mindedness. Arithmetic problems 
may be based on foreign produces, interna- 
tional trade, world statistics, leading to a 
sense of interdependence. 

Through human geography, we may add 
greatly to knowledge of the character of dif- 
ferent peoples and the conditions under which 
they live, and also lead the children to look 
upon the earth and its resources as the com- 
mon property of all people. 

History and literature are inexhaustible 
sources of material. 


The work may be unified by keeping on the 
blackboard the sentence, “We help America 
by helping other nations.” 

Individual thinking and expression are en. 
couraged as never before. Pupils are trained 
to think independently while considering care- 
fully the opinions of others. 

Besides the work in classes many othe: 
methods are used. 

A series of assembly programs based on 
international cooperation. 

Making scrap-books of articles clipped from 
magazines; singing songs from other lands: 
using exhibits of pictures, handicrafts, cos. 
tumes and products; costume plays, collecting 
flags of all nations.. 

As a result of such training, the pupils will 
enter high school with a permanently fixed 
consciousness that they are citizens of the 
world, each bearing his share of its responsi- 
bilities. 

By far the greatest change has been in the 
high schools. 

While we cannot give the high school pupils 
either the knowledge or the wisdom needed 
to conduct world affairs, we are trying to 
give them a certain preparation in five ways. 

1. Instill into them the basic principles 
of open-mindedness, fair-dealing, respect for 
the opinions of others, and friendly coopera- 
tion. 

2. Develop the habit of thinking a subject 
through. 

3. Train them to so act that the ultimate 
consequences will be good for all concerned. 

4. Develop a sense of personal responsi- 
bility. 

5. Arouse a hopeful determination to make 
a better world even at the cost of immediate 
personal and national sacrifice. 

While the high school methods have much 
in common with those used in the intermedi- 
ate grades, much more time is given to this 
training. 

New courses are introduced dealing directly 
with the international problems, and old 
courses are used with emphasis placed on the 
needs, interests and purposes of other nations. 

Classes study the causes of war, interna- 
tional distribution of products, access to mar- 
kets and raw materials, transportation prob- 
lems, advantages and disadvantages in the 
various forms of government, plans proposed 
for establishing peace, books and speeches by 
leading statesmen. 
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Knowledge courses become thinking 
courses, with free, open discussion leading to 
independent thought and fair-minded judg- 
ment. 

Classes in composition and in other sub- 
jects write paragraphs, letters, essays and 
speeches on such subjects as, 

“The true meaning of liberty, justice and 
opportunity for all.” 

“Cooperation illustrated in daily life.” 

“Present international cooperative agen- 
cies.” 

“What $50,000,000,000 devoted to peace 
aims thirty years ago might have accom- 
plished.” 

“How different nations are governed.” 


Outside the classroom work, there are many 
activities, such as: 

Assembly room programs, addresses by 
noted speakers, imaginary trips, and many 
similar projects built around the idea of per- 
manent peace. 

Attendance upon lectures and institutes, for- 
eign relationship clubs and contests sponsored 
by the American Legion and the League of 
Nations Association are encouraged. 

An outstanding example of what can be 
done is found in the schools of Shorewood, 
Wisconsin, where they have created an en- 
thusiasm for service which has led to forty 
activities. 

A great achievement was the launching of 
an essay contest in which 1235 students from 
the seventh through the twelfth grade partici- 
pated. 

In March, 1942, was initiated a series of 
five faculty-student discussions on “The Chal- 
lenge that is Ours,—our War and Peace 
Aims.” 

These discussions were so full of interest 
that they were continued in various classes, 
stimulating further thinking on the various 
proposals. 

As a result of this aroused interest, the 
school accepted an offer from the Director of 
the Cooperative Club to sponsor an essay con- 
test. 


Although the subject chosen was, “What 
Kind of an America Do I Want Tomorrow?” 
the pupils branched out into the question, 


“What Kind of World Do I Want?” 


After free and open discussion in classes, 


December, 


each pupil chose his own view and expounded 
it in his own way. 

Five weeks were allowed for the preparation 
of the papers. Then the five best papers from 
each of the six grades were selected. The 
thirty authors were guests at a dinner meet- 
ing of the Cooperative Club, at which one 
paper from each grade was read. 

Later, they were read before several other 
organizations, and at a special assembly. 

The other twenty-four were published, one 
each week, in the Shorewood Herald. All are 
bound and placed in the school library. 

With 1235 pupils participating, try to imag- 
ine the measureless results. Not only did each 
pupil profit in knowledge, vision and thinking 
power, but the discussions were carried into 
the homes and through the entire community. 
The success of the enterprise was an inspira- 
tion to the faculty, the pupils and the com- 
munity so much so that, in the fall, teachers 
and pupils entered with enthusiasm upon a 
similar project, using the theme “The Citizen 
of Tomorrow Speaks.” 

Dr. Balduf, National Director of “Federal 
Union” said, “If half the schools of the na- 
tion did what Shorewood is doing, peace 
would be secure when the war is over.” 

Valuable bulletins from many schools show 
far-reaching enterprises. The interest and en- 
thusiasm grow. What may we hope for with 
800,000 trained teachers, each acting as if he 
saw sitting before him the leading interna- 
tional statesmen of the future? 





No education, no refinements of civil- 
ization can compensate a people for the 
loss of their hardy virtues. - 
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For information write 
5746 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood 28, California 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - DECEMBER, 1945 


The official pledges of 100% enrollment in the Affiliated Districts and 
& the State Association for 1945-46 have been received for the following e 
Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the 
December Journal. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 
Caldwell Trigg Paducah 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Christian Henderson 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Breckinridge Marion Greensburg West Point 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Jefferson 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Boone Carroll Bellevue 
Bracken Gallatin Ludlow 
Owen Grant Walton 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Pulaski Wayne Liberty 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties 
Owsley 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Cities 
Bourbon Frankfort 
Robertson Harrodsburg 
Woodford Nicholasville 


Ky. Female Orphan School, Midway 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Cities 
Fleming Lewis Pikeville Sharpsburg 
Floyd Russell Van Lear 
Counties Cities 
Pulaski Union Pikeville Louisville: J. B. Atkinson 
Robertson Woodford Springfield 
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Counties Superintendent 
Bath W. W. Roschi 
Boyd John M. York 
Campbell Chas. E. McCormick 
Carlisle H. Graves 
Carroll R. B. Cartmell 
Christian N. T. Hooks 
Clark W. G. Conkwright 
Edmonson Earl C. Reed 
Estill Mrs. Mamie W. Scott 
Fleming. Frank D. Scott 
Floyd Mrs. Hollie Hall 
Green Lucille Guthrie 
Greenup Fred Maynard 
Hardin G. C. Burkhead 
[EC aes James A. Cawood 
Hart Elvena Miller 
Johnson Verna P. Horne 
Kenton J. A. Caywood 
Larue Ada Lee Graham 
Lawrence. Wm. A. Cheek 
Lewis T. W. Rowland 
Madison James B. Moore 
Magoffin Roy Marshall 
Maan... Emory G. Rogers 
McCreary Wm. O. Gilreath 
Ohio Warren Peyton 
Pike C. H. Farley 
Rowan Roy Cornette 
Union T. V. Fortenbery 
Webster. V. G. Waggener 
Whitley Charles M. Lawson 





Independent Districts Superintendent 
























































Artemus L. W. Buchanan 
Ashland Arville Wheeler 
Augusta W. H. Hanson 
Bellevue C. S. Dale 
Berea C. R. Herren 
Bowling Green L. C. Curry 
Campbellsville T. F. Hamilton 
Carlisle. Robert Davis 
College of Education, University of Ky., 

Lexington Dean W. S. Taylor 
Columbia H. R. Kirk 
Danville J. H. Biles 
Eminence Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
Fairview, Ashland W. P. Renfroe 
Frankfort C. D. Redding 
Ferguson, Luretha C. H. Richardson 
Ft. Knox Wm. E. Kingsolver 
Greensburg J. H. Sanders 
Guthrie Basil Smith 
Hickman Thos. N. McCoy 





Hikes, Buechel 
Kentucky Female Orphan School, 


John Masters 


























Midway Lewis A. Piper 
Kentucky Wesleyan College faculty, 

Winchester. H. M. Pyles 
Lancaster. J. W. Gregory 
Lebanon Lillian B. Johnston 
Lebanon Junction L. A. Johnston 
Liberty L. W. Winchester 
Ludlow R. G. Huey 
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Independent Districts 
Lynch 
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Superintendent 
Henley L. Cash 





Maysville 


Louis H. C. Laukhuf 





Faculty, Morehead State Teachers 



























































College Wm. H. Vaughn 
Munfordville H. R. Riley 
Nicholasville Hattie C. Warner 
Paintsville J. Matt Sparkman 
Pikeville T. W. Oliver 
Pineville J. C. Eddleman 
Prestonsburg Monroe Wicker 
Raceland E. B. Whalin 
bE | a eneameesir ements Ben F. Coffman 
Sharpsburg Julian B. Cunningham 
Shelbyville Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
Springfield Bennet R. Lewis 
Southgate....... Malcolm R. Rhoads 
Upton Daymon Day 
Vanceburg O. L. Mullikin 
Van Lear Hysell Burchett 
Walton-Verona aker 
West Point..........:... J. O. Ward 
Williamsburg .......... J. M. Alsip 
Winchester Boswell B. Hodgkin 
Louisville Principal 
Theo. Ahrens Trade School Ethel Lovell 





Emma Woerner 





J. M. Atherton 


Anita C. Meyer 





J. B. Atkinson 


William Belknap..................... 


I. N. Bloom........... 


Pehla. Adelaide Seekamp 


Nora Kelley 





Albert Brandeis ......................: 


California......... 


Mrs. Virginia Franklyn 


R. Martin 





Cedar Street 


Mattie M. Willett 





Geo. Rogers Clark 


Bianca Esch 





Henry Clay... 


Robert Turner 





Gavin H. Cochran 


Lucy Spurgin 





Emma Dolfinger... 


Elsa Stutz 





DuPont Manual Training High.................... F. J. Davis 


Eastern Junior High.............. 


ie Pee Roman T. Brom 





Emerson.. 
Emmet Field 


Lillian Logan 
Bianca Esch 





Nicholas Finzer 


Bessie T. Meyer 





Stephen Foster 


Elizabeth Wells 





Benjamin Franklin 


Louise Robertson 





Nannie Lee Frayser 


Elma Kohnhorst 





J. H. Heywood........... 


Elma Kohnhorst 





Mary D. Hill.......... 


Agnes Dickson 





Chas. D. Jacob 


Jewel Drewry 





John Marshall... 


Elsa Stutz 





Geo. W. Morris 


Blanche Lindley 





R. J. Bell 





Parkland Junior High 





Geo. D. Prentice 
Portland 


Frank Stallings 
Frank Stallings 





Hiram Roberts 


Lucile Deboe Smith 





Theo. Roosevelt 


E. W. Belcher 





Rubel Avenue 


Bessie T. Meyer 





Salisbury. 


Robert Turner 





Ellen C. Semple 


Roselyn J. Loewenstein 





Shawnee Elementary 


Verna Phillips 





Shawnee High 


Robert Clem 





Southern Junior High............ 


John C. Strother. 


..Fannie H. Loewenstein 


R. Martin 





Louise Robertson 





Geo. Washington 


Western Junior High............ 
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DIRECTORY... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. ALTON, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice President—C. W. MarsHat, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 











TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 
James T. ALton, Chairman...................... June 30,1947 J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
J. O. Lewis, Fulton, EE June 30,1948 A. D. Owens, Newport, Ky.............:0:00--- June 30, 1948 
HaRPER Gatton, Madisonville...............June 30, 1947. Heman H. McGuirg, Grayson...............--- June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown une 30,1948 R. T. Wuirtincuit, Hazard..................- June 30, 1946 
WARREN Peyton, Hestierd.................. __... June 30, 1947 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Marcuerite Fow er, Louisville... June 30,1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington June 30, 1947 








Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BRooKeEr 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Finst Disraict: 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Seconp Disraict: 
<= W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 
Sermire-lady Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 


Tap Distaicr: 


Reeee-ietent Harvey, Greenville, 

7. 

Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
aut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourra Distuct: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 


Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Department oy SUPERINTENDENTS : 


President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Firta Disraicr: Eastern District: 
President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg, 
son, Louisville, Ky. Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
Court, Louisville, Ky. St., Ashland, Ky. 


Upper Cumpercanp District: 


President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 


NortHern District: 


President—Mre. John C. Kellogg, 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 





Ky. Ky. 
Mipoie Cumaraanp Distaict: ~~ ~ A. Caywood, Independ- 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- . 
set, Ky. ‘ 
Secretary—Homer EE. Losey, West Canvass, Demers nee a a 
Somerset, Ky. President—Mise 4 


Eastern State 
Richmond, Ky. 


Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 


Teachers College, 
Urrer Kentucxy River Distaicr: 
President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. Ky. 
K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: DePaRTMENT OF SeconpaRy ScHOOL 
President—Dr. Server, University of PRINCIPALS : : 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. vee F. Russell, Flemings- 
urg, Ay. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Tany E 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
eah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


Department oy Et 





Department or Seconpary Epucarion: 


President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 


fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. Secretory—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 


Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President— 
Secretary— 


DEPARTMENT oF Fine ARTs: 
Music Section: 

President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 

of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


No report 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. Department or VocaTionat Epucation: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 

School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President— 
Secretary— 


SCHOOL 


No report 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 


Piece a 
Secretary— 


No report 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 
K 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DerartMent oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: * 


President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss. Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. LL. Tiller, Cloverport, 


Thomas, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp- 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 
A iation: 





President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
mt Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 

Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


K ky A iation of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
ears C. Graham, Berea, 
y. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
—— of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 





Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President— 


Secretary— No report 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lrsrary Group CoNFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen -J. Rogers, 

Hepkinsville, Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


- International Relations Section: 


saan A 
Secretary— No report 
Kentucky Association of Deans of 
omen: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown....June 30, 1948 


Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville 


President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DEPARTMENT OF CxLassRooM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President—\__ 

Secretary— JN report 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President— 
eT No Report 
Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind, O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustess or Teacuer’s RETIREMENT SYSTEM: 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 





Lexington 
June 30, 1947 





J. A. Caywood, Covington 


June 30, 1948 





W. G..Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville 


June 30, 1947 





Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton 


June 30, 1946 





Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 


Ted Sanford, Hender 


June 30, 1948 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics: 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


Louisville, Ky 


L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 


Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort...............-0-0-- January 1, 1948 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.. 
Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville................. June 30, 1949 


June 30, 1946 
June 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 








January 1, 1948 
January 1, 1948 





N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1947 





Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 


June 30, 1948 





December, 


Nineteen Forty-five 


TIME EXPIRES 


W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky... ..--osssss-eJune 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky................ June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 


FICTION 

THE PEACOCK SHEDS HIS TAIL by 
Alice Tisdale Hobart. Bobbs Merrill. $2.75. 
Food for thought as well as entertainment can 
be found in this meticulously presented novel 
of modern Mexico. The main body of the 
story concerns the romance of a socially im- 
portant girl of Mexico with a young Ameri- 
can; their lives are projected against the tur- 
moil brought about by the emergence of 
democracy and the factions which participated 
in it. There is something here for every read- 
er; the most critical will recognize it as being 
colorfully and carefully written. 


THE WHITE TOWER by James Ramsey 
Ullman. J. P. Lippincott Co. $3. The tower 
is a mountain, high and foreboding, in Swit- 
zerland and is used symbolically to represent 
the forces to be overcome by man in his quest 
for happiness. Fate threw together six wide- 
ly different characters and arranged for them 
to climb the mountain in search of a particu- 


lar need. The actual mountain climbing is 
told with such deftness that the reader feels its 
physical intensity. There is philosophy and 
food for thought; there is superb character- 
ization; there is polished and sure writing. 
Here is a brilliant novel. 


ROOSTER CROWS FOR DAY by Ben 
Lucien Burman. Dutton. $2.50. The winner 
of the 1944-45 Thomas Jefferson award for the 
best book by a Southern writer is surely a 
happy choice. Although the plot is negligible. 
the charm of the leading figure and the 
author’s ability to write simply and convinc- 
ingly remain with the reader for a long while. 
Little Doc, a pilot on a Mississippi steamboat, 
had an itching foot which led him all the 
way to Africa. African scenes are vividly pre- 
sented through the eyes of the hero, who re- 
mains always merely a transplanted Ameri- 
can. For good humor and a simple philos- 
ophy of life and for a good story well told, this 
is the novel. 








My teaching subjects are 


TEACHERS NEEDED IN ILLINOIS 


There is an acute shortage of teachers in Illinois and we desire to contact teachers 


who might be interested in GOOD POSITIONS in Illinois. 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE—The Illiana takes a personal interest in helping 


the teachers secure the best positions available. For definite information concerning 
the set-up, please fill in the blanks and return the ad to us. 





I have taught_________years. Present salary 


I have________years of college training. 














THE ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE 
Champaign, Illinois. 
MEMBER: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 
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The discharged veteran wears 
) this emblem. Remember his 
service and honor him. 


. what the railroads are doing — 


now that the war is over? 


They’re moving troops! West Coast, East 
Coast, up and down and across the country — 
more troops are moving right now than at any 
time during the war — 1,300,000 in Novem- 
ber with still more coming in December, and 
it’s going to be much like that for several 
months to come. 


But this time they’re headed mostly toward 
home, and although the job of handling so 
many in such a short time is another chal- 
lenge, it’s a job the railroads tackle with en- 
thusiastic determination. Still in their fight- 


ing togs, they will keep right on — providing 
97% of all the transportation for military 
personnel traveling under orders. 





Plans for the future? Yes — the release of 
material which could not be had during the 
war has enabled railroads to get started on a 
large-scale program of improvements all 
along the line. They are looking ahead, and 
working with foresight and confidence to new 
high standards of efficient operation and 
service. 


But first of all they’re bringing these young 
men back home. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


—CARRIED MORE THAN 90% OF ALL 
MILITARY FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS— 


























Pointing the Way. 


Desire for knowledge is one of the earmarks of the educated man or 
woman. Through its six colleges and Graduate School the University 
of Kentucky is well qualified to satisfy this need. 
% 

A new quarter will start 


at your state University 


JANUARY 2 








This will be an opportune time to swing back into your college course. 
interrupted, in many instances, by the war, or to continue that 


specialized training which will qualify you for rapid advancement. 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington 


Spring Quarter Begins March 25 


























